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SELECT BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. BASIL WOODD. 


The readers of the English Religious Magazines are familiar with the name, 
and know something of the excellent character, of the Rev. Basil Woodd 
This eminent servant of Christ departed this life, April 12, 1831, in the 71st 
year of his age. The Discourse at his funeral was preached by the Rev. Dan 
iel Wilson, author of “‘ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” and, “ Ser 
mons on the Divine Authority and perpetual Obligation of the Lord’s Day. 
From this Discourse, the following account of the life, character and labors of 
Mr. Woodd is extracted. It will be read with interest by every lover of true 
religion, and may furnish important hints to those who are engaged in the sa 
cred ministry. 


Tuts holy and devoted clergyman was born August 5, 1760, at 
Richmond, Surry. In 1778 he entered Trinity College, Oxford ; 
he was ordained deacon March 18, 1783, and priest, Sept. 19, 
1784, to the curacy of West Cowes, Isle of Wight. In 1784, he 
was chosen lecturer at St. Peter’s, Cornhill; in 1785, he was 
appointed minister of Bentinck Chapel; and, in 1808, he was in- 
stituted to the living of Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks, which he re- 
signed in favor of his son, the Rev. C. S. Woodd, Aug. 1830. 

A sound and spiritual knowledge of religion in his own heart 
was the foundation of his ministry. arly in life had he given up 
himself to the Lord. He knew the gospel by a personal subjec- 
tion to its grace, and a holy joy in its promises. The doctrines 
he taught were the springs of his own conduct. The faith he in- 
culcated he first felt. ‘The operations of the Holy Spirit, which 
he invited others to implore, had first transformed his own soul. 
The grace of God, which he laid as the corner stone of the gospel, 
he clung to as the rock of his own salvation. The scope of his 
ministry, in adding souls to the Lord, was sustained by a convic- 
tion of his own union with that adorable Saviour. His pastoral 
labors were fed from the sources of personal devotion, actual joy 
in Christ, and individual adherence with purpose of heart to him. 

This, this is the indispensable pre-requisite to a fruitful minis- 
try—a personal experience of religion. A consistent conduct then 
follows. You know your late beloved minister’s private course of 
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life—his domestic habits—his care of his household—his separa- 
tion of heart from the world—his integrity, purity, disinterested- 
ness—his enlarged and almost excessive liberality—bis holy and 
constant devotion of spirit and behavior. Abating for human feel- 
ings, which we always must do, and without which our commenda- 
tions would be entitled to little credit, he ‘ adorned the doctrine of 
God his Saviour in all things.’ 

His loveliness of private deportment was almost proverbial. 
This made him emphatically a good man. Kindness appeared in 
all his words and actions—it overflowed. He could not live but 
as he communicated happiness. His family knew the sympathy, 
the tenderness, the unwearied kindness of his inmost soul. Be- 
nevolence, it has been said, is a universal language : no man spoke 
this language more completely than your late pastor. 

The general amiableness of his mind was connected with an 
habitual openness of heart and urbanity, which enabled him to 
bring all his powers to bear on every occasion. He differed from 
many lovely men, who are shrinking, nervous, retiring, apprehen- 
sive, quickly hurt, and collapsed, as it were, by the rudeness of 
mankind. The cheerful, unembarrassed frankness of our late 
friend, left him always at liberty, always prompt, always in posses- 
sion of himself. He was the farthest removed from concealment, 
suspicion, fear. You could see through him. There was nothing 
behind. ‘This made him peculiarly suited for the station in which 
he was placed, and the times in which he lived. Amongst persons 
most hostile to his views of religion, he could speak with the same 
ease and hope of being kindly received as amongst the warmest 
friends. ‘Thus he won insensibly upon them. He disarmed op- 
position. He exhibited the doctrines of the grace of God ina 
way to engage their attention and regard. 

His influence was increased by the moderation which his turn 
of mind almost unavoidably gave to his views of Christianity on 
subordinate or doubtful points. He had studied and read much 
in early life; he knew most of the great writers on the questions 
agitated in his day, and he had settled down into a plain, scriptural, 
moderate divine, who held no extreme opinions on debatable mat- 
ters, and insisted not controversially on those which he embraced. 
The fallen, depraved state of man, void of every thing spiritually 
good ; the redemption which is in Christ Jesus; justification by 
faith alone; regeneration, conversion, and sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit; communion with God; love to Christ; a watchful, 
humble walk ; obedience to the moral law as a fruit of faith; the 
ascription of salvation from first to last to the grace of God ;—these 
were his topics. On predestination, election, the assurance of faith, 
and the manner of stating final perseverance, he confined himself 
to the language of Scripture. His moderation was not compro- 
mise, not timidity, not lukewarmness, not worldliness, but the wise 
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and enlightened determination of an amiable man, who was not 
formed for controversy, and instinctively recoiled from dogmatical 
assertions. 

On main questions and trying occasions, his firmness and in- 
trepidity proved the divine principles which governed his charac- 
ter. The grace of God demonstrates itself in nothing more clear- 
ly than in carrying men on, against and above their natural bias. 
Openness of heart and moderation were easy to our dear friend, 
but courage and resistance were unequivocal fruits of the Spirit. 
No one could turn him aside from avowing the faith of the gospel ; 
no one could detect him in shrinking from the doctrines of a cruci- 
fied Saviour; no one could induce him to renounce the friendship 
of the humblest follower of Christ, however differing from him in 
many points. 

Read his sermon before the University. It is respectful, in- 
deed, as it ought to be; it is carefully studied and prepared, as it 
ought to be; it treats a defined subject in an orderly and scholar- 
like manner, as it ought to do; but it sets forth the truth, it glori- 
fies Christ, it appeals to the conscience : it is, perhaps, the strong- 
est of his sermons. 

His steadiness again was seen in his adhering to the simplicity 
of the gospel, during a long life, and amidst the various fluctuations 
of opinion that prevailed at different times. He went on his way 
firmly and undeviatingly. ‘The novelties of these later years only 
distressed, but did not move, him. About four years since, he 
thought it his duty to enter his protest against the rash and un- 
scriptural assertions on assurance, advanced by an amiable and 
pious foreign Protestant divine ; and he defended boldly his own 
sentiments when attacked in a respectable periodical work. 

The firmness of our lamented friend, however, was not merely 
seen in his doctrines, but extended to his constant practice. He 
showed a moral courage on every important occasion. Very early 
in life this determinaticn appeared, in refusing at once an engage- 
ment to visit one of the Universities, when, by a change in the first 
appointment, he found it would intrench upon the Lord’g day. 
He often mentioned in after years that this one circumstance led, 
under the guidance of Providence, to his eventful station in the 
church of Christ. So his courage in visiting the sick was not less 
observable. Nothing could keep him from the dying chamber, 
and often has he faced considerable perils from contagious disease 
on such occasions. 

But I pass on to mention his unwearied diligence in his par- 
ticular line of duty. No man discovered more exactly his proper 
talent, and more assiduously occupied with it. He was the minis- 
ter of the young ; he was the friend of the stranger; he was the 
comforter of the destitute; he was the instructor of servants; he 
was the writer of little periodical treatises ; he was the distributor 
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of tracts; he was the teacher and encourager of schools. And in 
all these ways he used an extraordinary diligence, a diligence ever 
on the watch for opportunities, never weary of repetition, never 
waiting for invitation. ‘Thus he multiplied schools and benevolent 
institutions in his chapel and parish in the country. He visited, he 
moulded, he encouraged them. ‘Tracts and little books he dis- 
persed on all hands, so that few young persons ever entered his 
house without having some present made them. He composed also 
a variety of smaller works for their benefit. * Had 1 to live life over 
again, I would write more books’ said an aged minister, ‘ but they 
should not be folios, but penny tracts. Folios are read only by 
the the tens, tracts by the ten thousands of the people.’ On this 
principle our friend proceeded: and who can estimate the bless- 
ing which these writings have produced? One of his tracts is, I 
observe, in the forty-sixth edition, another in the fortieth, a third 
in the thirty-fourth, and so on. It is not always by a few great 
efforts that the largest measure of good is produced; but by the 
perpetual recurrence of small but well-directed endeavours. Hu- 
man life is made up of daily-occuring and minute circumstances : 
and a good man, like our friend, often supples by diligence what 
may be wanting in great talents or striking opportunities. 

The humility of your beloved minister accompanied and 
adorned his other graces. He was unfeignedly lowly of heart. 
He carried his faculties meekly : he never assumed the station of 
an elder. In his prayers there was peculiar tenderness, spiritual- 
ity, and unction—a confession of sin, a repose on divine mercy, a 
submission to the will of God—which marked the real humility of 
his character. The same was apparent when the numerous 
churches and chapels erected in his neighbourhood—some of 
them filled with very energetic and attractive preachers—drew off 
many of his congregation. He rejoiced, indeed, in every kind of 
intellectual superiority devoted to religion, and derived gratifica- 
tion from the exercise and success of those qualities and powers in 
others, to which his own turn of mind was least allied. 

His resignation under afflictions was akin to this grace of hu- 
mility.° He had to pass through much domestic sorrow. The 
first Mrs. Woodd left him a widower with four children, at the age 
of thirty-one; and all these children. he followed afterwards in 
succession to the grave. He lost also the second Mrs. Woodd, 
after a union of nearly forty years, whose death, indeed, hastened 
his own. His tender heart was broken almost with grief, as these 
and other painful scenes of a domestic nature occurred. 

I must not omit to mention that devotion of mind, and habit of 
referring every thing to the providential government of God, which 
marked our friend. He walked with God. His element was de- 
votion. He was full of Christianity ; and out of the good treasure 
of his heart he brought forth that which was good. 
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His candor in judging of others, and his readiness to ac- 
knowledge errors in himself, must not be omitted. No man re- 
ceived suggestions more candidly ; no man confessed a fault more 
unreservedly ; no man changed an opinion upon conviction more 
frankly. An example of this occured but a short time before his 
death. He had, like many other amiable persons, believed the 
representations made to him of the improved condition of the slaves 
in our West India colonies. He could not conceive that so many 
benevolent and upright persons as are confessedly found amongst 
the West India body, could be guilty of the cruelties which are 
charged uponthem. When, however, he considered the proofs of 
the constant mortality occasioned by the system; when he con- 
sidered the necessary consequences of absolute power entrusted 
to man over his fellow-man ; when he perceived the degradation 
and misery generated by the very nature of a slavery enforced by 
the cart-whip, and the utter hopelessness of the authors and per- 
petrators of the mischief becoming the repairers of it—he acknowl- 
edged his mistake. ‘The anti-slavery reporters terrify me,’ said 
he to a friend; ‘I cannot sleep on my bed. Here is a little sub- 
scription which I have collected for the society.’ 

But I shall be expected to say something of our beloved friend 
as a preacher. Here he took a most important and honorable 
station. If he did not attain the highest walk of popularity in the 
ordinary sense of the term, he was popular in the best and only 
scriptural sense, in the esteem and love of an attentive and nu- 
merous audience. A mild, persuasive, affectionate statement of the 
gospel pervaded his discourses. His subjects were well chosen, 
his divisions of them clear, and the recapitulation which he was 
accustomed to make, rendered them easy to be remembered by 
youth. I have already said that he was the minister of the young 
—and elementary topics were his favorite theme. If he did not 
bestow so much labor upon his preparation for the pulpit as it 
may have been wished, for the sake of his more experienced or 
fastidious heare rs, this was owing to his regard for the young, and 
to the large bsg upon his time made by his pastoral duties. 
He was admirable, also, for excluding all doubtful matters from 
the pulpit. ‘The same holy evangelical strain of instruction with 
which he began, concluded his ministry, to the utter neglect of 
of novelties, vagaries, over-statements. No minute discussion of 
unfulfilled prophecies, no new hypotheses upon subordinate ques- 
tions, no shibboleths of a party, no unscriptual tests of discipleship, 
no vehement condemnation of those who differed from him on 
minor points, no perverseness of interpretation or application of 
texts, appeared in his preaching. He was of the old school; he 
preached ‘ Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ 

But it is time for me to advert to his last illness. I lay no 
undue stress upon it, because it is not the death, but the life, which 
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the Scriptures lead us to consider as the real test of character. 
The effect of disease, the torpor or irritability produced by medi- 
cine, the very decline and languor of the powers of body and 
mind, may prevent any considerable demonstrations of faith and 
love in the last conflict. Still, where it pleases Providence to 
preserve the intellect unimpaired, there is a sensible pleasure in 
collecting the dying observations of those whom we love. 

It was in the beginning of February, that, after a long period 
of sorrow and of declining health, he fainted away in this chapel 
in the midst of the service ; and, though he recovered so far as to 
assist in the administration of the sacrament, he never regained 
any considerable vigor. His last discourse was delivered on the 
following Sunday (Feb. 13,) from these words,—‘ Christ in you 
the hope of glory.’ It was in many respects, as I am informed, a 
most remarkable and affecting sermon. He was still able to take 
occasional drives for the benefit of the air, and to make remarks 
to the kind friends that accompanied him. A few of them are as 
follows :— 


March 23.—‘ If I should recover, and be permitted to labor a little longer, 
I hope I shall return with an increased conviction of the importance of eternity. 
iam thankful that God has condescended to use me as an instrument in his 
hand, and in some measure blessed my labors; but I desire to come to him as 
a sinner, in deep humility, ashamed and abased before him, relying only on the 
all-sufficient grace, the all-sufficient atonement of my blessed Saviour, for par- 
don and acceptance with him.’ 

March 30.—He spoke with great feeling respecting Bentick Chapel, where 
he said he had labored for forty-six years. He said he had much reason to 
be thankful that it had pleased God to permit him to labor there, adding, ‘I 
have good reason to hope that many have been born there.’ He also spoke 
with great thankfulness of the many charitable associations connected with the 
chapel, and mentioned particularly the Church Missionary Association, which, 
he said, ‘ was the first that lent its aid to the parent society.’ ‘I think,’ he 
said, ‘ we have sent them as much as five or six thousand pounds.’ 

He then spoke of Baxter ;—‘ Some of my friends have sometimes accused 
me of being a Baxterian. I do not go quite so far as Baxter upon some points, 
but my sentiments correspond with his more nearly than with those of almost 
any other divine.’ 

“Thave been found fault with, too, for being too much of a Calvinist. On most 
points, I think, I agree with Calvin; but I cannot think with him [or agree 
with him, I do not recollect which of the two expressions Mr. W. made use of,] 
on the doctrine of reprobation. I cannot, from what I have been enabled to 
learn in my study of the Scriptures, resolve it, as he does, into the absolute 
sovereignty of God. I cannot reconcile that view of it, with his not willing 
the death of a sinner. But it is astonishing how much more moderate men be- 
come upon these points as they grow older. Calvin himself was much more 
moderate in the latter part of his life. His Commentary was written after his 
Institutes, and it is surprising how much more moderate it is, though he died 
at the age of fifty-four or fifty-five.’ 

On arriving at home.—When he was quietly laid down, he closed his eyes, 
and began, as meditating aloud, to say, ‘I sometimes feel as if I were going 
home—sweet home! Oh, what mercy, to be with my Saviour, who has done 
so much for me! I have no righteousness of my own to stand in—none—none ; 
clothed in his righteousness—he is my righteousness. What mercy to a poor 
sinful worm, called at an early age, and upheld, through his grace, in his ways 
ever since; so that, though 1 am compassed with infirmity, I have not “ wicked- 
ly departed from my God,” but he has led me on. I trust there is a place 
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prepared for me in my Father's kingdom. Oh, what a mercy, to have a hope, 
sure and steadfast, through my Saviour, who is centered for us within the 
vail !’ 

April 5. After speaking of his bodily ailments, he proceeded as follows :— 
‘It seems like a breaking-up of nature ; whether I shall rally or not, God only 
knows. I sometimes think I may recover, for with God all things are possible ; 
but, whether I live or die, I thank God I am prepared to do his will. When I 
feel as if I should not recover, the prospect before me, the near prospect of the 
glory that awaits me, almost overwhelms me. I can hardly bear to speak of it, or 
to think of it.’ (He stopped and wept, but soon regained his composure and went 
on.) ‘ Thank God, not one doubt disturbs me !—if I live, tome to live is Christ, 
but to die will be great gain. God has been very merciful to mea sinner—very 
merciful. Hehas redeemed my soul from death by the precious blood of Christ. 
He is my Father in Christ. Jesus Christ is mySaviour, and in Him, my elder bro- 
ther, I trust for acceptance with my Father,and lay my humble claim to the inher- 
itance of the sons of God in glory everlasting; and I hope,my dear, I shal! meet 
you there, and your dear family. God isasovereign. He acts as a sovereign: 
sovereign in power, sovereign in wisdom, sovereign in love. He is too wise to 
be mistaken—too good to be unkind. I bow to his sovereignty. I do not un- 
derstand it. 1 donot know why his purpose is thus and thus, but I know that 
all his purposes are directed by infinite wisdom, infinite mercy, and infinite jus- 
tice too. [am brought into entire acquiesence with his will. whether it be for 
life or death.’ 

As death approached, he said to one of his family, ‘ Let my hand be placed 
upon the Holy Bible, that that blessed book, which has been my guide and 
support through life, may be my support in my last trial. At four in the 
morning of the day of his departure, he said, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, that mine eyes may see thy salvation,’ which he repeated sev- 
eral times in the course of the day. At six in the evening, he said, ‘ Let 
me soon see that salvation! Good bye !— it will soon be over—it is hard work ; 
these were his last articulate words. 


Thus died in the Lord the reverend and good Basil Woodd, 
on Tuesday, April 12, 1831, in the 71st year of his age. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NECESSITY OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION TO THE PERPETUITY 
OF OUR CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


The dangers which threaten these United States, and the free 
institutions here established, are numerous and appalling. They 
arise, in part, from our vast extent of territory, our numerous and 
increasing population, from diversity of local interests, the power 
of selfishness, and the fury of sectional jealousy and hate. All 
these are powerful causes of strife, and never were they in more 
powerful or terrific action. 

These causes, alone sufficient to set on fire the course of nature, 
have, during several of the last years, been wielded, concentrated, 
and blown into fury, bya mad ambition. The thirst of power and 
dominion has fallen upon some of our leading politicians, to whom 
the ordinary elements of strife seem tame and lazy in the work of 
ruin; and they—regardless of consequences, and with a view to 
subserve their own political ends—have heated the furnace of an- 
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ger seven-fold, and raised to a seven-fold height the winds and 
waves of political commotion. 

To these must be added the corrupting influence of a pre-emi- 
nent national prosperity, productive of voluptuousness, extrava- 
gance, and rash speculation, and leading, in many instances, to 
reckless poverty and misery. 

The increase of intellectual power too, without a corresponding 
increase of moral restraint, and this connected with the universality 
of suffrage, presents an ocean of unstable mind to the ruthless 
power of mad ambition. 

Nor are these our only sources of danger. There is the Athe- 
istic, anti-social conspiracy which, amid the war of elements, would 
blot out the sun, suspend moral attraction, dissolve society, and 
turn out the whole family of human animals into one common field 
of unbridled appetite and lust. And there is religious party spirit, 
destroying the confidence of the great Christian denominations in 
one another, inflaming them with jealousy and hatred, and paralys- 
ing their energy of action against a common foe, and for the cause 
of theircommon Lord. There is also the perversion of govern- 
mental influence to foment these jealousies, and break the moral 
power of Christianity, by playing off one denomination against 
another, still drawing the church in some form into an alliance 
with the state, and cursing the nation with the double curse of a 
religious and political conflict, agitating us in all our elections. 

Another danger not to be overlooked, arises from the intrigues 
of Catholic Europe, through the medium of our own Catholic pop- 
ulation, to give a predominance to their religion with all its anti- 
republican tendencies, and thus to divide us, and destroy our insti- 
tutions. 

Such are some of the dangers which threaten us. And they 
are not fictitious; nor are they trifles magnified for rhetorical ef- 
fect. The language I have employed is indeed strong language, 
but it falls unmeasurably below the amplitude and imminence of 
the evils which have been described. ‘The laws of the moral na- 
ture of a great nation are here operating powerfully in a state of 
perversion, and with such unmanageable violence, as bids defiance 
to human wisdom and to human power. Unless some subduing, 
tranquilizing influence can be applied, superior to all which man 
can apply, our race as a nation is swift, and our destruction sure. 

Let me then call the attention of my readers to our only re- 
maining source of hope—Gov—and the interpositions of his Holy 
Spirit, in great and general Revivals of Religion, to reform the 
hearts of this people, and make the nation good and happy. 

There is for us assuredly but one remedy, and that is, such a 
state of the affections towards God and our neighbor, as the Law 
and the Gospel require :—Not the ascendency of Christians over 
the world, but the world, in the day of God’s power, becoming 
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Christian. The influence which is necessary to save us is the in- 
fluence of truth, made effectual by the supernatural influence of 
God’s Holy Spirit ;—not supernatural as revealing any new truth, 
or creating new faculties, or suspending or doing violence to their 
exercise ; but supernatural in this respect, that God accomplishes 
by the truth that change in the affections which the interests of 
time and eternity alike require, and which no human skill avails to 
achieve. 

It isnot to be supposed a thing beyond the power of God, to effect 
such a change of human character as will reconcile universal lib- 
erty and boundless prosperity, with their permanence and _ purity. 
Neither reason nor philosophy requires us to suppose, that God has 
created a race whom he cannot, if it seems good to him, reclaim 
and govern, in accerdance with the highest degree of temporal 
prosperity. 

The benevolence and mercy of God would lead us to infer, 
from what he has done in providing redemption, that he will do 
much more than he has yet done in its application. Every thing 
shows that his purposes are tending to4ntellectual, and civil, and 
social results, much beyond what has ever before existed. And 
this analogy, coupled with his mercy, would lead us to anticipate 
a more than corresponding moral and religious amelioration. In 
this too we are confirmed by the consideration, that every other 
cause has been tried and has completely failed. 

1. Force has failed. It may intimidate and perpetuate igno- 
rance, superstition, and hypocrisy, but it cannot compel benevo- 
lence, honesty, purity, and the graces of the Christian character ; 
and the more force has been relied on, has human nature been 
brutified and debased. 

2. The cultivation of intellect has failed. Ages the most dis- 
tinguished for intellectual culture have been alike distinguished for 
voluptuousness, and all the elements of moral dissolution. 

3. The insufficiency of creeds to preserve faith and holiness 
has been long since determined. It is the right of men to express 
their views of Christian doctrine in creeds, as much as of states to 
express, in bills of right, and constitutions, their political faith. Nor 
are creeds any encroachment on other men’s rights, so long as 
they are not required to subscribe them. Religious liberty in- 
cludes the right to have creeds, if men please, as really as to have 
none, if they please. Nor are creeds the setting up of human opin- 
ion above the Bible. This is a gross misrepresentation. They are 
simply an honest avowal of the particular sense in which the Bible 
is understood, on points in whieh Christians differ. Is there any 
treason in this? Nor have creeds been without their use. ‘They 
have been powerful memorials of truth, descending from age to 
age, and regarded with affectionate veneration by those who re- 
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ceive them, as the faith once delivered to the saints—the faith of 
the Reformers, and of a pious ancestry. 

Nor is it true that those who denounce creeds have none. Do 
they believe nothing ? Then are they sceptics, and not Christians. 
Do they believe Christianity in any form? Then do they have 
creeds. They may not indeed be reduced to articles and printed ; 
but are they the less real, or the less efficacious? Is a living creed 
less influential than a creed on paper? a creed in the head and 
heart, than a creed in the pocket? Those whose creeds are not 
printed understand one another, and act in concert for the defence 
of a common faith with as much accuracy as veteran soldiers, and 
with as much zeal and perseverance as characterise any sect 
whatever. Creeds which are ambulatory, each page of which, as 
it moves on, is cancelled as mistaken, to be followed, not by new 
truths discovered, but new mistakes to be cancelled, ought not to 
be printed. As well might the Almanack for 1831 be stereotyped 
for all future times. 

But scriptural, venerable, and useful as creeds have been and 
are, their efficacy falls unspeakably below the exigences of our na- 
tional necessity. ‘They do not produce holiness of themselves ; 
nor do they, of course, ensure it; nor can they perpetuate them- 
selves against innovation and subversion, in seasons of religious de- 
clension. While they remain, they are mere technical landmarks 
between truth and error—mounds against which the waves beat 
and are rolled back—and their existence in the letter only, with- 
out the spirit, killeth instead of giving life. Of all stupidity, orthodox 
stupidity is the most dreadful. It ought to be remembered that 
ice palaces may be formed, and have been formed, of orthodox 
as well as of heterodox materials, and when the creed, which is 
but the means of promoting religion, is regarded with more zeal 
than religion itself, the reign of high church and creed idolatry 
has begun. 

4. A faithful evangelical ministry is not alone sufficient to dif- 
fuse and perpetuate moral purity. It is doubtless the most power- 
ful cause which man is permitted to wield. But they who wield 
it are not suffered to continue by reason of death, and they can- 
not form to holiness the heart of a single successor to the pastoral 
office, or of a single person of the generation to follow—without 
a concurring supernatural agency. 

Instances are not wanting in the primitive age, at the reforma- 
tion, and in our own country, of the rapid declension of the evan- 


gelical ministry, both in doctrine and piety. And if the race of 


holy ministers could be succeeded by holy men, their power is un- 
equal to the toil and effort which is indispensable to bring a great, 
intellectual, rich, contentious, and proud people into a willing sub- 
jection to the laws of Christ. Amid the elements of selfishness, and 
pride, and covetousness, and ambition, the mere human power 
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of preaching is like the impotent expostulation of old Eli to his sons, 
or like binding Sampson with cords of flax. 

5. Evangelical churches, were they formed and extended 
over the land, would be no sure defence. Their action would 
extend only through one generation,—and then, without the reno- 
vating power of the Spirit, the churches would be filled with mere 
nominal Christians, and a cold and formal orthodoxy, falling back 
upon heresy and error, would ensue. 

There is no remedy for self-ruined man but regeneration ; and 
there is no remedy for corrupt, agitated, and threatened commu- 
nities, but revivals of religion. ‘ Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord.’ 

6. Alike impotent for the preservation of truth and holiness are 
the various forms of church organization. ‘These have been the 
occasion of bigotted attachment, of furious controversy, and of un- 
founded confidence, as if the grace of God and life eternal hung 
on modes of worship and forms of discipline. ‘They are impor- 
tant, doubtless, as means to an end, as the scaffolding to the spirit- 
ual building it helps to raise; and some modes of organization, 
without doubt, approximate nearer than others to the real evangel- 
ical pattern. But if we had that pattern to a certainty, and all 
the churches with one accord were organized exactly right, the 
influence of this church order to produce holiness, and control the 
mighty causes of national ruin, would be but the power of the 
cobweb to hold the whirlwind, or chain down the ocean. That 
estimation of forms which overlooks the vitality of religion and 
the powerful energies of the Spirit in its rapid production, and 
with denominational selfishness looks only to its own formal, slow- 
paced movement, is the Christianity which has ruined, but never 
saved the nations; and however, in days of tranquillity, it may 
rear temples to be admired, and sustain the fine-arts of God’s 
worship—the architecture, sculpture, music, and oratory of Chris- 
tianity—it is not a religion which will stand the conflict which is 
coming on. It is the religion behind whose shield the enemies of 
Christ will find shelter, instead of resistance, and whence they will 
aim their shafts at the followers of the Lamb. 

The government of God is the only government which will hold 
society, against depravity within and temptation without ; and this 
it must do by the force of its own law written upon the heart. 
This is that unity of the Spirit and that bond of peace which alone 
can perpetuate national purity and tranquillity—that law of univer- 
sal and impartial love by which alone nations can be kept back 
from ruin. There is no safety for republics but in self-government, 
under the influence of a holy heart, swayed by the government of 
God. 

But even these principles of national conservation, to avail, must 
bécome immensely more extensive and operative than they have 
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been or are ; for it is not the church which is to govern the world, 
but the world must become Christian and govern itself. There is 
as much liberty in self-government, according to the laws of Christ, 
as in self-government, according to the laws of the Devil ;—as much 
free agency and republicanism in holiness, as in vice and irreligion. 
The renovating power must then operate on greater masses of 
mind, than it ever has done. It must move onward in the work 
of mercy more rapidly, more simultaneously, through towns, and 
cities, and states, and nations. It was by seals powerful and si- 
multaneous changes of character that Christianity moved up the 
tide of human hate and prejudice and scorn, and rose to empire 
over Paganism. The existing moral power of the Gospel, with all 
its supernatural efficiency, is nothing to those tremendous causes 
of opposition which are every day developing their strength and 
concentrating their power. A few drops in the Mississippi might 
as well attempt to stop and turn back the whole descending flood, 
as Christianity attempt, in its present state, to turn the public senti- 
ment of the nation. The wicked will do wickedly,and will claim the 
right to do so, without the hindrance of law or shame, and there 
is no stopping the insurrection, but as the hearts of men, by the 
grace of God, shall be radically changed. 

Since the overthrow of Puritan public sentiment, it is only re- 
cently that Christian principles have been thought of, as exerting 
any influence in national policy. And the first indication of such 
intrusion of conscience and principle, has been met with sneers 
and contumely in the halls of national legislation, while it has sent 
alarm through all the ranks of worldliness and sin. An eternity of 
such slow-paced and limited success, as has for centuries past at- 
tended the preaching of the Gospel, would leave the nation still 
under the dominion of the powers of darkness. 

We have fallen upon other times than the church of God ever 
saw before—times in which the same amount of religious and 
moral influence which once availed to advance the cause of Christ 
will not now enable it to hold its own. The intellect of man has 
waked up toa new activity—has burst the chains that bound it, and 
the barriers that confined it, and with ten-fold means of influence, 
is going forth in its mightiness to agitate society. Old foundations 
are broken up, and old principles and maxims are undergoing a 
thorough and perilous revision, and that too upon a mighty scale. 

In our colonial state we were few, and poor,and feeble. Intercourse 
was difficult and rare, and moral causes insulated and local. What 
was said in one colony was not heard in another, and what was 
done in one state was not felt in another. But now, each colony 
is a state, and each state a nation, and intercourse is rapid, and 
local causes tell in their results throughout the whole, as every 
stroke on the body is felt through all its members. Nations com- 


pose our confederacy, and nations our religious denominations, 
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and nations the army of the aliens. Since then such new and in- 
creased action has commenced, for the moral energies of religion 
to be stationary, is relatively to retrograde to imbecility and insig- 
nificagce. The relative increase of unconverted population, by 
birth and emigration and irreligious and corrupting influence, with- 
out a corresponding i increase of divine influence to render the gov- 
ernment of God effectual, would supersede the persecution of the 
church only by placing her in such obscuriiy, as to be overlooked 
both by fear and by hate. 

Some who, reasoning from past analogies, think it most desira- 
ble that conversions should be rather dilatory and gradual, than 
sudden and multitudinous, forget that the revivals in the kingdom 
of darkness are moving on with terrific haste and power. Millions 
are bursting into that kingdom, while hundreds only are added to 
the kingdom of Christ. It is no time for ministers to think them- 
selves faithful and successful without revivals. ‘The seed cannot 
be long buried without being trodden down past coming up, or be- 
ing choaked instantly by thorns when it vegetates. ‘The springs of 
evil are bursting out, and sending their hasty and copious eontribu- 
tions, to form the river whose mighty and angry waves roll and 
dash and foam against that stream which is destined to gladden 
the city of our God. On steamboats, and canals, and railroads, 
and turnpikes, the ungodly are gathering together against the sac- 
ramental host, to obliterate the Sabbath, and raze Zion to her 
foundations. Nothing but the power of Almighty God can sus- 
iain the churches in this tremendous conflict. Nothing but speedy, 
extensive, and powerful revivals of religion can save our nation 
from impending ruin. Patriotism may help, but cannot be relied 
.on as a principal. Philosophy may speculate correctly, but can- 
not stand the shock of so mighty a collision. Religious education 
is that without which we cannot stand, but not that whose effic acy 
alone will avail. Nothing but a phalanx of holy hearts around the 
Sabbath can save it. Nothing but such anational change of heart 
and affections as will cause the Sabbath to become a delight, and 
the sanctuary of the Lord honorable, can preserve our institutions 
from desecration and ruin. In the day of God’s power, the nation 
must become willing to obey him, or its destruction is inevitable. 

Theological Seminaries can do much. ‘They can extend the 
field of knowledge, increase the amount of learning, and elevate, 
in respect to elocution and style, the productions of the pulpit and 
the press. They can provide a ministry—such as the ministry 
must be to meet the exigences of the day—more literary and re- 
spectable than that of past generations. But let it not be thought 
that all this can be gained, unattended by new temptations and 
dangers. There is danger that, studying in classes and receiving 
instruction from lectures, the tax of personal responsibility and the 


discipline of personal, original investigation may decline. There is 
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danger that a general, indeterminate Orthodoxy may gradually 
supplant that precision and exactness of definition and knowledge 
which was given to theology by Edwards, and has descended 
through the schools of private instruction. ‘There is danger that 
our young men will be much more perfected in taste and literature, 
than in the duties of the pastoral care,—that they will get more of 
the theory and less of the practice of their profession, which will 
render their ministry formal and imbecile. ‘There is danger that 
the ambition and rivalries of the college may be transferred to the 
seminary, and the seeds of future jealousy and envy be nurtured, 
just where they ought to be extinguished: And there is danger 
that in the severity of protracted study and the acquisition of much 
learning (both of which are good) there may be a relative diver- 
sion of the mind from the means and duties of vital godliness, and 
a cold chill, a dead palsy, fasten upon the heart ;—the very door, 
wide open day and night, through which all faithful revival preach- 
ing goes out of the church, and all heresies come in. Let me not 
be thought to depreciate the blessings of theological seminaries ; 
but he who supposes them beyond perversion, dreams. He who 
does not understand that Satan surrounds them with all his wiles, 
does not yet understand his policy ; and though all the good men 
to whom they are committed watch and pray, as they do, against 
these dangers, there is no effectual safeguard, but in such copious 
revivals, as will bring out in the community around them a tone of 
evangelical sentiment and feeling which will not permit them to 
retrograde,—a public feeling and judgement and taste, which will 
render learned dullness intolerable, and the glittering eloquence of 
words, without thought and weight, contemptible. 

Revivals are indispensable to sanctify the literature of the nation, 
and to associate intellectual culture with holiness of heart. In all 
our systems of education, from the common school up to the col- 
lege, these have been dissociated. ‘The care of the heart, if any 
care was bestowed upgp it, has been turned over to the nursery, 
while the intellect and the memory have been sent to school to re- 
ceive a separate education. ‘The result has been-such as might 
be expected. ‘The depravity of the heart, unwatched, unresisted, 
and in some respects deliberately fostered, has made fearful profi- 
ciency in the government and perversion of the understanding. 

The neglect of moral culture and the power of social contami- 
nation in our common schools is in many instances dreadful. And 
in academies and colleges, the principles most sedulously cultivat- 
ed and relied on, as the spring of action, are pride, emulation, 
and ambition. As if they needed no check in this bad world—as 
if they could not by hot-bed culture, added to native strength of 
soil, be made to grow too rank—the principles, which of all others 
have most obstructed vital Christianity, setting the world on fire 
without, and exciting the most unyielding controversy within till 
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the Christian’s dying day, are all the way from childhood up stu- 
diously cultivated. Unless this unhallowed fire can be put out, in- 
stead of being kindled, in the progress of our national education, 
we are undone. What wonder is it, that ministers should have 
Jealousies and envyings, who, from their cradle till their public ed- 
ucation is co! npleted, have been stimulated to action by principles 
of pride, rivalry, and ambition? What wonder that ministers and 
Christians of different denominations should be filled with envy, 
instead of joy at each other’s prosperity, whose entire intellectual 
culture has been goaded on by the stimulus of such ui godly prin- 
ciples? What wonder that phy sicians, and poets, and orators, and 
lawyers, are agitated with feuds, and behold each other through 
the medium of greea-eyed envy ? What wonder that Bonapartean 
hearts burn hot and beat high under the unostentatious garb of re- 
publican simplicity, setting on fire the course of nature, as if set 
on fire of hell? How can we expect every where to move men 
by pride in their education, and have them meek and lowly in 
heart in their subsequent action? But how shall the evils of an an- 
tichristian education be remedied ? ‘They cannot be, until regenera- 
tion has formed a public sentiment which in education will co- 
operate with the Gospel, to repress and extirpate, and not to 
nurture, the most baleful and powerful passions of the human heart. 

No indoancin but that of the wisdom from above, which is pure 
and gentle, and easy to be entreated, can unite the local, jarring 
interests of this great nation, and constitute us benevolently one,— 
so that ifone member suffers, all will sympathise; and if one is 
honored, all will rejoice. Nothing, short@of this, will put out 
the fires of ambition, and pern - our troubled sea and heaving 
earth to rest. ‘The people, might they be let alone, would not 
rush upon one another in such angry collisions. But there are 
men who will not let them alone. Opposing partisans need 
them as the ladder of their ambition, and as if jealousy and fu- 
rious hate were harmless and safe as the breath ot zephyrs, 
they blow the coals of strife, and rouse up the divided nation 
to contend furiously against itself. ‘The political papers vomit 
forth invective, and scorn, and slander, till the national heart 
burns with malignant fires and throbs with indignation. While in 
the highest places, the men whose fortunes we have followed walk 
naked, and before the nation and the world foam out their shame. 

Equally hopeless, without an effusion of love by the Holy Ghost, 
is the cessation of religious strife, and the concordance of the 
great denominations under the banners of a common Christianity — 
in all the fundamental principles of which they are agreed. Like 
troops of different nations, our Lord is calling us, and the ene my 
is compelling us to a coalition ; but how slow, and with what jeal- 
ousies, and hesitations, and reluctances, do we bear with or give 
up our little differences ; and with what divided and balanced ef 
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ficiency do we serve Him, who gave his life for the world ! Oh for 
those days of grace and supplication, which shall cast out fear, and 
fill our hearts with love, and our hands with those implements 
which are to reap the harvest of the world—which will fill the gar- 
ners of every denomination and make their place too strait! 
One pentecostal day would do more to tranquillize and harmonize 
the church of God, than ages of controversy. 

Nothing but the grace of God, subduing opposition and shedding 
abroad love in the hearts of men with unparalleled rapidity and 
power, can wake up the world from its Lethean sleep, stimulate to 
feeling its paralytic heart, and stay the floods of worldliness and 
the vortex of pleasure, and burst the chains of caste, by which the 
god of this world keeps up the non-intercourse of his subjects with 
holiness and heaven. 

The revival of real holiness never commences and moves on in 
a congregation, or town, or city, without a strong reacting sensa- 
tion ;—and it is only by the prostrating rapidity of revivals, that 
the infuriated resistance of persecution can be superseded. ‘The 
witnesses must rise suddenly; a nation must be born in a day. 
The activity and resources required to enlighten and disenthral 
the world, demand a vast and rapid increase of holiness by the 
power of God’s Spirit. Religion, real heartfelt religion, is to be- 
come, at no distant day, the predominant characteristic of man, 
the governing principle of empires and of the world. But this, 
though not to be accomplished by the might and power of man, is 
to be accomplished by his instrumentality, and by moral means as 
much in advance of #hat have been applied, as the results are to 
be greater than have ever yet been witnessed. 

The political renovation of the world by revolutions will de- 
mand enterprise, and treasure, and blood. But the whole bound- 
less sacrifice and victory will be a wanton waste of life and treas- 
ure, unless Christianity, with its healing and tranquillizing power, 
may follow the shock of battles, and staunch the flowing blood, and 
bind up the wounds of a bleeding world. But to do this, no acci- 
dental effort will suffice ; no handfuls of charity occasionally drop- 
ped, as the reapers of Boaz met the exigences of a single indi- 
vidual. ‘The world itself must be aroused,—the Redeemed and 
emancipated part, to enlighten and emancipate those that sit in 
darkness and the region of the shadow of death. ‘The emancipa- 
tion of man—the intellectual, political and moral emancipation of 
the world, must engross the desires, and concentrate the wisdom, 
the charity, and the enterprise of the world itself. 

Revolution is to liberty and virtue only what the breaking up of 
winter is to a future harvest. It only removes obstacles, and 
throws the field open to cultivation, which must be desolate still, un- 
less the plough pass over it, and the seed of future harvests be sown. 
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But who shall break up this wide spread fallow, and sow this 
harvest of the world? 1 weep to think how many oppose it,—and 
how few and faint the efforts which urge it on. Truly the harve st 
is plenteous but the laborers are few; pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send down his Spirit, and thrust in laborers. 

I am aware that revivals of religion, so called, have been 
regarded by many with suspicion, and by not a few with aversion, 
as the device of men, and the result of human weakness and cre- 
dulity. But all who thus judge, form their opinions from hearsay, 
through prejudiced mediums, and not from a correct knowledge 
of the real, moral results of these days of mercy. ‘That they may 
be abused, i is certain; and so may civil liberty be abused. That 
sometimes they are alloyed by enthusiasm and fanaticism is true ; 
but what great change of human character and condition was ever 
acc omplished without defect? The Reformation, though the sun- 
rise of liberty, was attended by noxious vapours and obscurations, 
which its growing light has chased away. ‘The defects of Luther 
and of Calvin were spots on their sun; but still they were suns, 
without whose blessed light, the night of ages might still have 
brooded over the earth. In the civil wars of England, there were 
defects enough in the Puritans for infidels to ridicule and Christians 
to lament; but if, to escape these defects, the world had been bereft 
of their virtues, still the untutored savage had dwelt in his forest, 
and the rod of iron had ruled the children of the Pilgrims. Our 
own blessed revolution, was it marked by no excess and folly, 
and stained by no crime? and yet the great principle which beat 
in the heart of the nation was that of liberty. 

Why must the moral renovation of man alone be expected to 
move on, unattended by the accidents of human sapecennen, —or 
be discarded as wholly human, and unworthy of confidence and 
gratitude to God When any thing which God in his merc y does 
for man, by human instrume ntality , is perfect, the imperfection of 
revivals may occasion doubt concerning their origin and their 
utility. 

For more than thirty years, there have been a series of revivals 
in our land, with increasing power, extent and irequency—unalloy- 
ed in a great measure by those irregularities which had marred 
some of the previous seasons of refreshing. Generally, they have 
been free from enthusiasm and excess—have been seasons of silent 
attention and deep feeling, of clear, intellectual, argumentative, 
doctrinal preaching, with pungent applications to the conscience, 
attended with deep convictions of sin, and with subsequent joy and 
peace in believing. ‘Their effects upon religion and morals has 
been most auspicious. 'They have furnished, probably, three fourths 
of the living ministry of the evangelical churches of our land, and 
nearly three fourths of the members of these churches. ‘They 
have reared and sustained the family altar, and trained up the ris- 
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ing generation in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. They 
have provided hearts, and hands, and means, to superintend the 
manifold ministrations required to organize infant and Sabbath 
schools, and all our benevolent voluntary associations. ‘Thirty 
years ago, it was a rare thing to meet with a young person in the 
church ; and now, more than half the professors of religion are in 
early life. And it may be truly said, that almost the entire moral 
energy by which the cause of Christ now moves on from conquer- 
ing to conquer, is the result of those revivals of religion which for 
thirty years have been enrolling, augmenting and disciplining the 
sacramental host. 

It has been objected, that revivals of religion are seasons of 
mere temporary excitement—transient as the overflowing of the 
summer’s brook, and evanescent as visions of a heated imagina- 
tion. But instead of this, they are the moral heart of this great 
nation, whose pulsation throbs with unceasing stroke and rising 
healthful tone, propelling the life-blood from the centre to every 
extremity. And instead of febrile dreams, and ephemeral emo- 
tions, they are fast waking up the nation to the abiding realities of 
God’s eternal government, and affording fast practical illustration 
that ‘ godliness is profitable unto all things, both for the life that 
now is, as well as for that which is to come.’ 

It is true that the intense interest of a revival, when in a few 
weeks or months hundreds are brought out of darkness into, mar- 
vellous light, does not continue. It is not needed, perhaps could 
not be permanently sustained ; but that the results are transient is 
not true. If there be religion on earth, sustained by the exhibi- 
tion of all the fruits of the Spirit, Christian graces, and good works, 
that religion is the abiding product of revivals. If death-beds 
of peace, and hopes full of immortality, are the seal of heaven’s 


work in the soul, then does God progressively, for forty and fifty 
years. after the revival has past away, set his ee to it that it is 
his own most blessed work. 

It has been inquired, whether a more gradual dispensation of the 
Spirit were not better than these sudden outpourings. But we 


have been accustomed to feel that God is the best judge of this 
matter, and that man cannot make a revival either gradual or sud- 
den. When he gives us drop by drop, we are thankful; and when 
the cloud of mercy above bursts and pours down a flood at once, 
we dare not request him to stay bis hand,—we cannot but exult 
and rejoice in the exuberance of his mercy. Nor can we perceive 
how it is possible that 800,000,000 of souls, or any considerable 
part of this number, can be washed from their sins, within the most 
distant time to which the millennium can be deferred according 
to prediction, by single drops falling in such slow and deliberate 
succession as should not excite the fears, and should satisfy the 
prudence, of some apparently very good men. We doubt not 
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that greater revivals than have been are indispensable, to.save our 
nation, and to save the world, by Biving universal and saving em- 
pire to. the kingdom of Christ; and as clouds thicken and dangers 
press, we look for them with strong confidence, and with the in- 
creased urgency of unutterable desire. 


Since the preceding sheets were written, what they anticipate 
as demanded by the exigences of the church and nation, has be- 
gun to be verified in the providence of God. From the first of 
January, a series of revivals have burst out and are moving on, so 
extensive, numerous, and rapid, as to surpass enume ration and 
outrun calculation. ‘The scenes of wonder and joy which -" open- 
ing upon us in these times of refreshing it is in possible to describe. 
Those who witness them, and those who feel their transform- 
ing power, and those angelic messengers who bear to heaven the 
tidings of souls renewed and sins forgiven, can alone appreciate the 
glories of this rising day. We can only say ‘ The night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand.’ ‘ J.o, this is our God, we have waited 
for him.’ * Joy to the world, the Lord is come ! 


ON THE USES AND ABUSES OF THE DOCTRINE OF GOD’s PUR 


POSES. 


The purposes of God are his eternal and universal pla r of prov- 
idential govnment. It is no part of the object of this paper to 
prove the doctrine of his purposes. It will be taken for granted 
that be ‘ worketh all things after the counsel of his own will,’ and 
‘hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass.’ 

The doctrine of God’s purposes is not exclusively a doctrine of 
revelation. It is inculcated in the Bible ; but it would have been 
true, and the truth of it might have been discovered, even if the 
Bible had not been written. Itis regarded as a fundamental doc- 
trine of religion, and as standing connected with the most impor- 
tant practical results. At the same time, it is liable to be pervert- 
ed and abused ; and by the abuse of it, much prejuaice has been 
excited against it, and much mischief has been occasioned in the 
church and world. 

It will be my object, first, to point out the abuses, and, secondly, 
the practical uses, of the doctrine under consideration. 

1. It is an abuse of the purposes of God to endeavor to pry 
into the nature and grounds of them, any further than these are 
disclosed in his works or in his word. In some leading particu- 
lars, God has been pleased, by the mouths of his holy prophets, to 
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make known his purposes. ‘These particulars, however, are com- 
paratively few, beyond which we are left in entire, blank ignorance. 
But men have not been satisfied to remain in ignorance. At- 
tempts have been made in all ages to open the seals of fate, and 
pry into the secret counsels of the Most High. ‘This was the ob- 
ject of the various pretences to divination and augury, which so 
much prevailed in ancient times. A variety of expedients have 
also been resorted to in modern times to gain a knowledge of fu- 
ture events. Some persons have presumptuously decided that 
they were not in the number of the elect,—and have abandoned 
themselves to consequent despair. With equal presumption, oth- 
ers have decided that they were in the number of the elect,—and 
in a vain confidence of heaven, have neglected to prepare for it. 
Some have rashly presumed that individuals around them were 
reprobates,—and on this account have relinquished all exertion to 
bring them to the knowledge of the truth.—Conclusions of this 
nature, and the practices growing out of them, are sinful and vain. 
They are an unwarrantable prying into those seéret things which 
belong only to the Infinite Mind. 

And it is equally presumptuous, in most instances, to decide 
upon the grounds or reasons of God’s determinations. What can 
we know respecting the reasons of his eternal counsels, any far- 
ther than these are unfolded in his providence or in his word? He 
doubtless has reasons, the best reasons, for what he plans, and 
for what he does ; and in some instances, these may seem plain to 
us. But beyond where they are made plain, we have no occa- 
sion, nor are we at liberty, too curiously to search. 

* Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives ; 

Nor dares the fav’rite angel pry 
Between the folded leaves.’ 

In numberless instances, the most we can say respecting the 
purposes and dealings of God is, ‘ Even so Father, for so it seem- 
eth good in thy sight.’ 

2. Itis an abuse of God’s purposes to set them in opposition 
to human freedom and accountability. ‘This has been often done. 
How often do we hear it said, ‘ 1f God has an eternal plan accord- 
ing to which all events are ordered, then man is a machine. He 
must act just as he does act, and has no freedom or accountability 
left.’ But is not this a rash and unwarrantable inference ?- Is it 
not rushing upon a conclusion in the dark? The fact of God’s 
eternal purposes is demonstrable, both from reason and scripture. 
There need be no doubt about it, and among thinking men there 
would be none, any more than there is about the omaiscience or 
omnipresence of God, were it not for the inference which has been 
drawn in opposition to human freedom. On the other hand, we 
know that man is a free agent. He has all the freedom which a 
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ereature can have, and freedom enough to render him entirely re- 
sponsible. Of this fact we have the evidence of our own con- 
sciousness ; and on the ground of it are based all the dealings of 
God towards us. Suppose, then, that we cannot reconcile, to our 
own satisfaction or that of others, the purposes of God with human 
freedom. Are we sure, from this circumstance, that they cannot 
be reconciled? Who of the sons of earth is competent to draw a 
conclusion such as this? Who knows enough of the purposes of 
God and their influence on the one hand, and of moral agency and 
the things implied in it on the other, to decide peremptorily that 
the two cannot harmonize ? How much more reasonable and safe 
to conclude, as the two doctrines are true, that they must be con- 
sistent, and to attribute whatever seems inexplicable to us to the 
darkness and imperfection of our present views ? 

3. It is an abuse of the purposes of God to confound them 
with his law, and to undertake ourselves to accomplish them, in 
violation of his law. Misguided and unprincipled men have not 
unfrequently attempted to do this. The Crusaders in the dark 
ages supposed it was the purpose of God that the Infidels in Pal- 
estine should be destroyed ; and in violation of all Jaw and justice, 
they entered on the bloody work of destroying them. ‘The abet- 
tors of slavery have sometimes urged, in justification of themselves, 
the presumed purpose of God that negroes should be slaves. The 
enemies of Indian rights believe it to be the purpose of God that 
the Aboriginal Americans should waste away before their white 
neighbors ; and hence they think themselves justified in wasting 
and oppressing- them. But all such modes of judging are in the 
highest degree deceptive and wrong. The law of God is the only 
rule of our actions. His eternal purposes, or his universal plan of 
providential government, is a very different thing. ‘The law of 
God is clearly made known to us ; but respecting the purposes of 
God, beyond the mere fact of their existence, we can know but 
little ;—and the little we do know was not revealed that it might 
be made the rule of our conduct. Long before the death of Saul, 
God revealed to David his determination that this proud and envi- 
ous monarch should be destroyed ; but David did not, on this ac- 
count, feel authorized to destroy him. ‘The law of God required 
him to treat Saul with respect and kindness; and with the pur- 
poses of God respecting him David had nothing to do. God would 
himself take care of them. God revealed to Jeremiah his deter- 
mination to destroy the Jewish city and temple; but Jeremiah 
did not feel authorized, on this account, to join the Babylonians in 
the work of destruction. —T he distinction here illustrated between 
the law and the purposes of God is one of great practical impor- 
tance,—one which cannot be confounded or lost sight of, in the 
daily occurrences of life, without perpetual hazard, 

4. It is an abuse of the purposes of God to set them in oppo- 
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sition to the invitations of the gospel. The invitations of the gos- 
pel are made alike to all. ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy Jaden, and I will give you rest.’ ‘Whosoever will let 
him come, and partake of the water of life freely.’ These fre 


and universal invitations, those who preach the gospel are not only 
authorized but required to urge. ‘They must urge them sincerely, 
earnestly, and indiscriminately, upon all their hearers. But in 


doing this, religious teachers have sometimes felt a check from the 
doctrine of God’s purposes, especially his purpose of election. ‘If 


God has determined to save only a part of mankind, why does he 
extend his invitations to all? How can he do it with sincerity? 
And how can I, believing as I do the doctrine of election, invite 


and urge all men, to come to the knowledge of the truth and be 
saved ?—'T'o attempt reconciling the doctrine of election with the 


free and universal invitations of the gospel, is no part of my present 
object. ‘That both doctrines are true, and consequently reconcile- 
able. I have no doubt. It is true, on the one hand, that God did 
in eternity determine to save a part, and only a part, of the human 
family from that deserved ruin into which all had plunged them- 
selves by sin; and it is true, on the other, that he does himself 
invite, and he authorizes and requires his ministers ‘to invite, all 


men to partake of the water of life freely. Whatever else is false, 

these things are undoubtedly true. And whether we can reconcile 

them or not, in the view of God they are, beyond all question, 

harmoniously consistent. Consequently, it is an abuse of these 
t 


doctrines to array them one against the other. It is an abuse of 

God’s invitations to array them against purposes; and it is an 

abuse of his purposes to array them against his invitations. The 

minister of God’s word is bound to urge the invitations and motives 

of the gospel with as much impression and power, and with as lit- 
i I ; 7 : ‘ 

tle check and embarrassment of any kind, as though God had 


made and revealed no determination respecting the final salvation 
of mén. ‘The Apostles seem to have felt no embarrassment in 
going out into all the world and preaching the gospel to every 
creature, from any views which they entertained respecting the 
purposes of God; and whenever religious teachers now feel em- 
barrassments of this sort, they may be sure that they have depart- 
ed from the ground of the Apostles, and do not hold the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

5. It is an abuse of the purposes of God to make them a means 
of inducing sloth and discouraging effort on the part of Christians. 
Abuses of this nature, there is reason to fear, are not unfrequent. 
Christians believe that God has purposes respecting the salvation 
of individuals ; that he is able to accomplish his purposes ; that all 
his elect will be gathered in ; and in these views they find a pillow 
for their consciences, and an excuse for their sloth. ‘They quietly 
resign a world lying in wickedness to be disposed of according to 
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the sovereign will of God.—By the same considerations, they 
may excuse their negligence in regard to themselves and their 
fellow Christians. They believe that God will keep his own elect, 
that his promises secure the salvation of all true believers, and why 
should they be anxious either for themselves or for one another ?— 
Excuses of this sort may have more influence with Christians gen- 
erally, possibly with ourselves, than we have imagined. We may 
not be willing to speak them out in words, but the feeling which 
prompts them may be lurking in our hearts, and spreading its 
stupifying influence over all our conduct. 

These excuses are the more dangerous, because they are usu- 
ally associated with high notions of Orthodoxy. ‘Those under 
their influence think themselves very Orthodox, it may be almost 
exclusively so, while they pervert their Orthodoxy to purposes of 
sloth and carnal indulgence.—It is worthy of notice, that the 
excuses here spoken of are allowed to have influence only in 
the concerns of religion. ‘l'hose who hold the doctrine of God’s 
purposes believe that they extend to all other events, as well as 
to the final condition of individuals. It is as certain, for instance, 
in the beginning of ‘spring, whether the husbandman shall have a 
crop, as it is whether the souls of his children and neighbors shall 
be saved. Yet he uses all necessary means to secure the one, 
while he submissively leaves it to what he calls Divine sovereignty 
to take care of the other. How long shall the children of this 
world be wiser in their generation than the children of light !— 
And how long shall the children of light be wiser in things pertain- 
ing to this world, than in those pertaining to the kingdom of Cl 
The purposes of God respecting the salvation Is 
never designed to discourage the efforts of Christians, and they 


have no tendency, when prop rly understood, to produee « iscour= 


' 
irist : 


of individuals were 


agement or diminish obligation. So far from this, their whole 
tendency, as will be shown, is the other way. Professine Chris- 


tians, ministers and others, are under as much obligation, and have 


lvation of uls, than 
' 1 ] ‘ } t ] . vr. 
though they knew that God had formed no purposes respecting 


more reason, to labor faithfully for tl 


them, but all was left to their individual exertions. 

6. Sinners abuse the purposes of God, when they urge them 
as an excuse for continuing in sin. ‘This species of abuse is akin 
to the one last mentioned, and is also of fre quent occurrence. 
How many are there, and among these not a few who ought to 
know better, who, when pressed on the subject of religion, are 


ever ready to reply, ‘ Why should we giv ourselves any trouble 
about it? If it is the purpo e of God to save us, we sliall be sav- 
ed, and if not, we cannot be, let us do what we may.’ It need 
not be said here, that this is an egregious abuse of the doctfine of 
God’s purposes, and an application of it to the concerns of religion 
which is never made in the ordinary affairs of life. ‘The avaricious 
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man does not say, ‘If it is the purpose of God that I shall gain an 
estate, it will come to me, and if not I cannot obtain it, and there- 
fore I will give myself no further trouble on the subject.’ Neither 
does the ambitious man say, ‘If it is the purpose of God that I 
shall rise to honorable distinction, I shall rise, and if not, I cannot, 
and why should I exert myself more ?’* In worldly things, per- 
sons know very well how to unite their faith in the purposes of 
God, with vigorous and persevering efforts to secure the objects of 
their desire ; and why should they be less knowing, or less in ear- 
nest, in securing the salvation of their souls? 

7. Those abuse the purposes of God, who draw from them 
arguments tending to diminish, if not destroy, a sense of sin.— 
There is no end to the deceptions which men have practised on 
themselves, and no shifts too absurd for them to make, in favor of 
their darling lusts. ‘The doctrine of God’s purposes has some- 
times been held in such a way, as to destroy the very existence of 
sin, and even render it impossible that sin should exist. ‘The 
purposes of God,’ it is said ‘ fix every thing, and every thing takes 
place exactly according to them. One man answers the end for 
which he was made as much as another. One man does the will 
of God as well as another. None have it in their power to break 
the decrees of God, or to act contrary to his eternal will.’—It is 
remarkable that the abettors of this philosophical mania are as 
quick to feel and resent injuries done to themselves, as any other 
persons whatever. But why, according to your principles, resent 
an injury? ‘The man who defames and robs you, who fires your 
dwelling and murders your family, you say answers the end he 
was made for, and does the will of God, as truly as the most vir- 
tuous citizen. Why then be angry with him, or seek his hurt? 
If, in order to escape the restraints of religion and the punishment 
of our sins, we are willing to be blocks, then let us be consistently 
so. And let not one block be angry with another block, because 
this other has been jostled against it to its hurt. 

8. ‘Those abuse the doctrine of God’s purposes who draw ar- 
guments from them to contradict his word. ‘I'his is indeed true 
of most of those characters to whom reference has been already 
made. ut there are other classes who have not yet been men- 
tioned.—The scriptures inform us that a portion of our race, not- 
withstanding all that has been done for them, will persist in their 
sins and perish forever. ‘These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.’ ‘ Who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power.’ 
But a metapby sical argument has been constructed, based on a 
perverted view of the purposes of God, which goes to contradict 
these’ declarations of his word. ‘The plan of God,’ it is said, 


* It is generally understood that Bonaparte was a Fatalist. Yet he did not sluggishly 
leave it to the fates to accomplish the purposes of his ambition 
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‘ which secures the highest good of all his creatures, will be infal- 
libly executed ; and hence the highest good of all will be attained. 
How then can there be sin or misery in the future world? And 
how shall any creature be made forever miserable ?)—Were I dis- 
posed to examine this specious argument, a variety of questions 
might be asked respecting it, and insurmountable objections to 
the positions assumed in it might be urged. But this is no part of 
my present plan. We know the argument is fallacious, as it con- 
tradicts not only the plain testimony of God’s word, but also the 
experience of all mankind. We might prove just as well, by the 
mode of reasoning here used, that there is no sin or misery in this 
world, as that there will be none in the other world. Yet who 
would rely on his metaphysics, in opposition to his own experience 
and senses, to prove that there is no sin or misery upon the earth? 

I have here briefly exhibited some of the more common per- 
versions of the doctrine of God's purposes. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that a doctrine so easily perverted ought not to be mgd- 
dled with. If true, it ought not to be publicly discussed. But 
why should men be wiser than God? If God has inculcated this 
doctrine, in his works and in his word, then it is safe for men to 
study it, and endeavor to understand it. It ought, indeed, to be 
handled with caution, and doubtless with greater caution than in 
some instances it has been. Still the perversions and abuses of it 
furnish no sufficient reason why it should be neglected. 

But this will more clearly appear, in view of the important 
practical uses to which the doctrine in question may be applied. 

[ T'o be continued. | 


JAPAN. 


The empire of Japan consists of three large islands, and a mul- 
titude of small ones, at the eastern extremity of Asia. Its rank 
among the Asiatic monarchies is next to that of China in political 
and moral importance, and it claims special attention from the sin- 
gularity of its government, its numerous population, its progress in 
the arts of civilized life, and the peculiar manners of its people. 
The signal success which here once crowned the effort to intro- 
troduce Christianity, the subsequent extirpation of that religion, 
and the jealous and effectual care since taken to prevent its re- 
introduction, entitle this country to the particular consideration of 
the friends of missions. 

The group of islands which form this powertul monarchy, 
stretches from the 30th to the 41st degree of North latitude ; and 
from the 131 st tothe 142d degree of longitude East fromGreenwich. 
Niphon, the most considerable, is about 750 miles in length, by 
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about 80 of medial breadth. Ximo, or as it is sometimes called, 
Kiusiu, is about 150 miles by 90; and Sikokf, the third, is about 
half the size of this, or 90 miles by 45. ‘The whole group, espe- 
cially if we include the island of Matsmai or Jesso, has about the 
same superficial extent as the British Isles, whose physical and 
moral influence at one extreme of the eastern continent, It seems 
capable of rivalling at the other. Matsmai, just mentioned, is a 
large island at the N. E. extremity of the group, which has re- 
ceived some Japanese colonies ; but is regarded rather as a foreign 
conquest than an integral part of the empire. 

The area of the Japanese territories may be stated, in round num- 
bers, at 100,000 square miles. ‘The population cannot be estimat- 
ed with any precision. All who have ever visited the country 
unite in representing it as astonishingly great. ‘The most moder- 
ate accounts rate it at between 15 and 20 millions; while re- 
cent estimates make it from 35 to 50 millions. It is certain 
that the empire contains some of the largest cities in the world, 
that it everywhere teems with life, and that agriculture is here 
carried to a degree of perfection scarcely conceived of elsewhere. 
Even the steep declivities of the mountains are, by being cut into 
terraces, made to reward the reaper’s toil. ‘The whole surface is 
in a state of high cultivation. ‘The maxims of Japanese industry, 
which are very rigid, admit of few domestic animals ; consequently 
more land is devoted to the sustenance of man, the inhabitants 
confining themselves chiefly to a vegetable diet. In view of these 
facts, the population of the empire, prodigious as it seems, will not 
appear incredible. 

The country is full of mountains and hills, presenting a very 
picturesque appearance. High and precipitous rocks line the 
coasts, which are lashed by the surges of a stormy ocean, seeming 
to forbid all access to the adventurous voyager. Kempfer says 
the navigation of the Japanese seas is the most dangerous in the 
world. They are foggy and tempestuous, with strong and rapid 
currents. In the days of Portuguese commerce, he was regarded 
as having traded successfully with Japan, to whom one ship out of 
four returned in safety. 

Jeddo, the capital of the empire, is one of the largest and most 
populous cities in the world. ‘The Japanese have stated it to be 
63 miles in circuit, which was prebably meant to include its sub- 
urbs,—and to contain ten millions of inhabitants. I cannot but 
regard the latter part of this statement as exaggerated, while sev- 
eral considerations oblige me to estimate the population at not less 
than one million. 

Miaco, the second city of the empire, is in an inland situation, 
and contains about 500,000 inhabitants. Here are excellent man- 
ufactures of velvets and silks, of gold, silver, and copper. Those 
of steel are carried to the highest degree of perfection ; of which 
their incomparable scymitars, said greatly to surpass the best Span- 
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ish blades, afford proof. Here the royal coin is struck, and all 
the books are printed. Here is the palace of the Dairi, or eccle- 
siastical emperor, with his court of literati. There are many other 
large and opulent towns, of which little is known. 

Inland communication is greatly facilitated by good roads, kept 
in constant repair. ‘The harbors, though shut against the com- 
mercial enterprize of Europeans, are filled with large and small 
craft. Inthe shops and markets are found all sorts of wares. 
The Chinese is the most important part of their foreign trade. 
That with the Dutch is now ve ry inconsiderable, two vessels a 
year being all that are employed by that nation in it. ‘These ships 
undergo a close examination by the J: apanese, before permission is 
given to unload their cargoes. As soon as they cast anchor, they 
are boarded by Japanese officers, all the warlike implements taken 
into custody, an exact inventory made of everything on board, and 
an accurate list of all the people who belong to the vessel. Offi- 
cers are stationed in every part of the vessel while discharging, to 
see that nothing is taken away clandestinely. All communication 
with the shore is cut off. At night the seamen are carefully 
counted cver to see that none are missing. A fact is related, which 
serves to shew their excessive care to prevent foreigners from en- 
tering their country. It once happened that a sailor fell over- 
board in the night, unobserved, and at the review next morning 
was not to be found. Suddenly, all proceedings were stopped ; 
and the fear lest it should be a Romish priest, who had made his 
escape into the country, filled the Japanese with such consterna~ 
tion, that they appeared like men frantic, and some of them were 
already preparing to put an end to their lives, to avoid being com- 
pelled to atone, by an ignominious death, for their neglect, when 
the man’s body, being seen floating in the sea, at once dissipated 
their fears. 

The Japanese shave the top of the head, the hair on the sides 
being turned up and fastened on the crown. They entertain a 
high sense of honor, and observe towards each other the most 
ceremonious politeness. ‘They exercise great forbearance in de- 
bate ; but their pride is excessive ; their resentment deep, rancor- 
ous, and invincible; and their revenge is satiated only by the 
poignard, which they always carry about their persons. Their 
public amusements consist of dramatic entertainments, which are 

said not to be inferior to those of the most polished nations of Eu- 
rope. ‘The state of public morals appears to be very corrupt. 

While the nations of Southern Asia are, in general, character- 
ized by imbecility of body and mind, the Japanese are a hardy, 
robust, and warlike race. This difference is without doubt to be 
attributed, in some degree, to the difference of surrounding scenery ; 
the former having their birth on widely extended plains, where the 
eye seeks relief in vain from the unvarying, sameness which every- 
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where presents itself; while the latter dwell in Alpine regions, en- 
compassed on every side by the most striking and sublime of na- 
ture’s works. 

Captain Golownin of the Russian Imperial Navy, who spent 
about two years, from 1811 till 1813, in this remarkable country, 
and whose narration contains the latest account we have of it, con- 
siders the Japanese as one of the most enlightened nations in the 
world. ‘Though they cannot pre tend to rival the Europeans in the 
abstruse sciences, and the cultivation which p rvades the u pper 
classes of society, they far excel them in the general circulation 
of knowledge. There is no man, however humble his station, 
who cannot read and write. ‘They are exceedingly fond of read- 
ing ; even the common soldiers on guard read almost incessantly. 
When Golownin was passing through the country, the common 
people manifested an eager curiosity, and wrote down his answers 
to their inquiries. Perhaps no people are better acquainted with 
the history of their own country. They understand Geometry, 
which enables them to survey with tolerable accuracy. They 
have a system of Astronomy, and construct maps. I have seen a 
Japanese map of the empire, drawn with a good degree of skill and 
correctness. Schools and colleges are numerous, and education 
is said to be conducted without having recourse to corporeal punish- 
ment. 

In writing, they make use of two alphabets: 1. The Chinese, 
in which almost every word has a separate sign. ‘These signs, 
the Japanese say, they borrowed some thousand years ago from 


the Chinese. This sort of writing is ¢ mploys dd in books of the 


higher kind, in official papers, and in the a eA of the 
upper classes. 2. The Japanese alphabet, properly so called, 


consisting of 48 letters, and used by the lower classes. 

How near the resemblance is between the languages of Japan 
and China, is a problem of great interest to the friends of missions. 
Weare told, on the one hand, that the learned language of the for- 


mer is the ancient Chinese ; and some are of the opinion that their 
vernacular tongue, literature, civilization, and nation itself, were 


derived from China. On the other hand, the laneuage, so far as 
it has yet been inv tig: ited, | D tray few indicat inns of a Chinese 
origin ; : its words are not mon osyllabic like those of the Chinese ; 


its conjugations and syntax have a distinct and original character. 
The Japanese are more inquisitive, and discover greater elasti- 
city of mind, than is general among the Asiatic nations. Their 
civilization, like that of the Chinese, seems to be stationary ; but 
in the language of an eminent modern geogi ipher,* * Japan has 
germs of improvement, which offer some possible prospect of a 
moral revolution, The brave and npalligeie Japanese comes 


* Malte-Brur 
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nearer to the European, by possessing a more masculine character, 
and a higher degree of civil libe rty.’ 

The government of this empire is of a singular nature. ‘There 
are two monarchs, one secular, the other ecclesiastical. For the 
last 250 years, the secular emperor, or Kubo, has been the sole 
sovereign of Japan. The Dairi, or pontiff, resides at Miaco, 
where he keeps a splendid court, chiefly literary. He superin- 
tends the ecclesiastical affairs of the empire, but has no concern in 
the temporal administration. His palace is inaccessible to stran- 
gers. He is never allowed to go out of its precincts, but is held in 
a kind of princely captivity by the Kubo. 

The empire is made up of 66 principalities, ruled by chiefs. 
who are nearly absolute in their respective domains, but are vassals 
to the supreme monarch. ‘These princes are responsible to hin 
for their administration, while each enjoys the services of his own 
district, maintains a court of his own, and keeps up a military 
force. The civil constitution of Japan bears no distant resemblance 
to the old feudal system of Gothic Europe. 

The laws are few and brief, and are posted up in some conven- 
ient place in every town and village in the empire. ‘The penal 
code is without doubt the most severe that has been enacted since 
the laws of Draco; and, like them, may be said to be written in 
blood. ‘There is scarcely a crime, but is punished with death ; 
attended, often, with the direst ignominy, and the most excrucia- 
ting tortures. Public officers, found guilty of mal-administration, 
not only suffer punishment themselves, but their whole families, 
and even their more remote relatives, are put to death at the same 
hour, however distant from each other. Parents are made re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their children ; and the crimes of an 
individual involve the whole street or town where he resides in the 
same punishment with himself. ‘This leads them to subject the 
character and conduct.of their neighbors to a severe scrutiny, and 
gives them the right of excluding from habitancy among them any 
person with whose character they are not satisfied. Such institu- 
tions may indee@ lessen the number of crimes, and they have 
therefore been applauded by certain travellers ; but they deprive 
innocence of its security, and invade the tranquillity of domestic 
life. Who would not run the risk of being robbed once in his life, 
rether than be every moment shuddering at the apprehension of 
having his life taken for the offences of his neighbors ! 

Japan has no political relations with other states. Secure in its 
insular position, and confiding in the valor of its immense popula- 
tion, it dreads no foreign attack. There is Jittle hazard in saying 
that no power on earth could effect its subjugation. ‘The vast em- 
pire of China has been repeatedly overrun and reduced to vassal- 
age; but Japan has never yet received a foreign yoke. On the 
other hand, it has no disposition to intermeddle im the concerns of 
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its neighbors. ‘The maxims of its external policy are reducible to 
this one—to exclude all foreign influence, and shut up itself with- 
in its own sea-girt domain. 

To China, the ‘Japanese still pay great deference, as appears, 
from the regard they have for its language and literature. The 
books of Confucius are read in their schools, and furnish, to a large 
part of the nation, the basis of religious belief. ‘Their annals go back 
to the year 660 B. C., when a king named Sin-Mu is said to have 
lived, who is regarded as the founder of their monarchy. He 
seems to have done for them, what Cecrops and Cadmus did for 
the Greeks,—having, as is supposed, introduced a colony from Chi- 
na, and with it civilization, laws, anda regular form of government. 
From him descended a long line of emperors, 107 in number, 
known by the title of Dairi, and uniting in their persons all spiritual 
and temporal authority. In the twelfth century of the Christian 
era, the Dairi was obliged to admit the Kubo, or commander of 
the forces, to a share in the civil administration. About the year 
1585, Faxiba, the son of a peasant, and who had himself gained a 
subsistence by the employment of a wood-cutter, having raised 
himself by his superior abilities to the command of the army, re- 
duced to ‘subjection all the Japanese princes. and stripped the 
Diari of the last remains of temporal power. Unwilling, however, 
to do violence to the prejudices of the people, who had been ac- 
customed to hold their ancient sovereigns in the highest veneration, 
he permitted the Dairi still to be supreme in spiritual affairs, to 
keep a splendid court, and to enjoy the most ample honors, while 
he contented himself with the modest title of Kubo, or general of 
the army. Ina few years, however, he assumed the name of 
Taycosama, Most-high and sovereign lord; and commanded 
himself to be adored, after his decease, as the god of war. 

There are two leading sects of religion ; the sect of Sinto, and 
that of Budso. The former is the more ancient. It acknowledges 
a Supreme Being, who dwells in the highest heavens, and is too 
far exalted above men to receive their homage, or take notice of 
their concerns. Its votaries, therefore, confine@heir adoration to 
inferior deities, whom they suppose to contro] the operations of 
nature, and to have the power of obtaining for them the rewards 
of a future state. They believe that while the souls of the virtuous 
are admitted to the realms of light just beneath the thirty three 
heavens of their gods, the wicked wander in the air till their offen- 
ces shall be expiated. 

The other sect, that of Budso, was originally from Ceylon, and 
is the same with that of Buddha or Boodh, which spread over 
Hindoostan, Burmah, Siam, China, and Corea. Buddha, from 
whom this sect took its rise, and who is adored as a god, is said to 
have been born in Ceylon, 800 or 1000 years before Christ. One 
of the most prominent articles of his religion is the Metempsychosts, 
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or transmigration of souls. ‘This sect believe the souls of animals, 
as well as of men, to be immortal, and both to be of the same na- 
ture ; consequently it is a great crime to slay an animal, and still 
more to eat its flesh. The virtuous will be admitted to a paradise 
of gay fields ; while the wicked, after being tormented awhile in a 
place of misery, are sent back to earth to inhabit the bodies of 
loathsome reptiles. 

Besides these two sects of Polytheists, there is a third, consist- 
ing of moralists and philosophers, known by the name of Shuto, 
or Sjooto. ‘They seem to be a kind of Deists. They concur for 
the most part in the dogmas of Confucius, maintaining the exist- 
ence of a supreme, all-pervading Intelligence, whom they suppose 
to be the soul of the world, from which the minds of men originally 
emanated, and to which they will eventually return, as rivers to 
the ocean. They place the supreme good in virtue ; but alas! 
not in such virtue as the law of Jehovah prescribes. They allow 
of self-murder, when it is the only means of avoiding a shameful 
death: it is therefore often practised. ‘They worship no subordi- 
nate deities, and have no temples or forms of religious worship. 
Having formerly been suspected of favoring Christianity, they deem 
it expedient to pay an ostensible homage to the gods of their 
country. 

The temples of the Sintoists do not contain any visible idol or 
representation of the Supreme Being; but there is sometimes in a 
box a little image of some inferior deity, to wives the temple is 
consecrated. ‘The temples of the Budsoists, on the contrary, 
abound with idols, of singular shape, and sometimes of stupendous 
size. ‘Thunberg visited and has described the great temple at 
Miaco. It is 500 feet long, supported by ninety-six pillars, some 
of which are more than six feet in diameter. It has several lofty 
but narrow entrances, and the interior is gloomy. The idol Dai- 
bud, placed nearly in the middle, is of a magnitude sufficient to 
strike the spectator with terror and awe. Six men may sit, it is 
said, on the palm of his hand; and the distance across the shoul- 
ders appears not less than thirty feet. The image, which is richly 
gilded, is in a sitting posture, with its legs crossed before it, in the 
Hindoo manner. Another temple, little less magnifice::*, is sacred 
to the god Quanwon, who sits in the middle, furnished with thir- 
ty-six hands, and surrounded by inferior deities, to the number, it 
is said, of 33,333. The number of these is designed to represent 
the infinite greatness and power of the Supreme Being. 

Some of the gods are malignant beings, whom the Japanese 
worship to prevent their doing them any harm. Others are the 
spirits of departed kings, heroes, and learned men. Of these, the 
most eminent is Amida, whose worship came over from China 
many ages ago. Each god has a paradise of his own, to which 
he ultimately receives his worshippers. ‘The paradise of Atmida 
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is at such a distance from the earth, that souls cannot reach it till 
after a voyage of three years. Any body can be admitted there 
after death, by frequently repeating the words—* Blessed Amida, 
save us.” Inthe account which these people give of their god Xaca, 
we may perhaps detect a corruption of the doctrine of the Messiah, 
preached by the apostle Thomas in India, and thence conveyed to 
these distant shores. ‘They pretend that Xaca was born of a virgin 
queen ; that he retired into the deserts of Siam, and there under- 
went severe sufferings to expiate the sins of men; that coming out 
of this wilderness, he assembled some disciples, and preached a 
heavenly doctrine in divers countries. He wrote several books, 
which disclose the doctrine of a future life, or rather of an almost 
endless series of transmigrations, and which are received by the 
Japanese as the oracles of divine truth. 

An incredible number of temples have been built to the honor of 
Amida and Xaca; the cities are full of them, and their magnifi- 
cence is equal to their number. On the delightful plain which sur- 
rounds the lake of Oitz, there are, it is said, 3000 pagodas. The 
votaries of these gods go to great lengths of superstition ; they in- 
flict severe tortures upon themselves ; sometimes throw themselves 
headlong from rocks, or bury themselves alive in caves; and not 
unfrequently go out from the shore in bai with stones tied to 
their necks, singing the praises of their gods, and cast themselves 
into the sea. ‘These devotees are regarded as saints and martyrs, 
and their memory held sacred by the survivors. 

(To be continued. ) 


REVIEWS. 


Tue Case oF THE CHEROKEE NATION AGAINST THE Sratt 
or Georera, argued and determined at the Supreme Court of 
the United States, January term, 1831; with an App ndix, 
containing the opinion of Chancellor Kent on the Case ; the 
Treaties between the United States and the Cherokee Indians ; 
the Act of Congress of 1802, entitled ‘ an Act to regulate Inter- 
course with the Indian Tribes’ &c.; and the Laws of Georgia 
relative to the Country occuned by the Cherokee Indians, within 
the boundary of that State. By Ricuarp Perers, Counsel- 


lor at Law. Philadelphia : John Grigg. pp. 286. 


In our last Volume, we repeatedly and in strong terms express- 
ed our opinion relative to the pending controversy between the 
Southern Indians and the State of Georgia. See pp. 51, 141, 492, 
517. Considering the injustice and cruelty with which these In- 
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dians were menaced, and the disgrace which ‘must ‘inevitably at- 
tach to our national character, so far as the nation became involv- 
ed in this controversy, we could not be silent. We must at least 
wash our-hands of the wrongs about to be perpetrated, and leave 
a memorial behind us, not only that we had no part in them, but 
that we did what we could, with our means of influence, to pre- 
vent them. 


= ‘mS : , 
For similar reasons. we have thought it high time to rect r to 


the subject. This dreadful controvers: still continued, and 
wrongs and oppressions, which a year ago were only feared, have 
now become matter of sharneful history. ‘The territory and 1 

of the unoffending Cherokees have been invaded, and their liber- 
ty, property and lives have been violently taken away. KR 


has been sought, but not obtained; and the nation is becomin 


more and more involved in this bloody quarrel. 


It is generally known that, in March last, the case of the Chet 
okees was argued and determ 
United States. ‘Ihe volume before us contains a full report of 
that case, drawn up by Richard Peters Esq., Reporter of Decis- 
ions. Our principal object now is, to make our readers acquaint- 
ed with this interesting volume, with the case it contains, and with 


ined in the Supreme Court of the 


the present state of the controversy relative to the Indians. 

The case was submitted by Mr. John Ross, prin ipal Chief of 
the Cherokee nation. It was on a motion for ‘an injunction to 
restrain the state of Georgia from the execution of certain laws of 
; ' 


that state, which go to anniluiate the Cherokees, as a politi al so- 
ciety, and to seize for the use of Georgia the lands of the nation, 


which [in addition to their original claim | have been ured to 
them by the United States in solemn treaties, repeatedly made 


and still in foree.?. The grounds of this motion are set forth in a 
Bill, detailing at length the rights and the grievances of the Cher- 
okees, and their claims to the interposition of the gudiciary of the 
United States. ‘Their cause was argued, with great eloquence and 
power, by Mr. Sergeant and Mr. Wirt. The state of Georgia 


S ry . 
made no defence. The arguments of the gentlemen above nam- 


ed, the decision of a majority of the Court pronounced by Chief 


Justice Marshall, and separate opinions by several of the dissenting 
Judges, are here given. Before the complainants were permitted 
to bring their case, they were required to consult, and did consult, 
some of the most eminent Jurists in the country,—by whom they 
were unanimously encouraged to proceed. One of these was Chan- 
cellor Kent of New York, whose opinion is published in an Ap- 
pendix to the volume. 

This case of the Cherokees, in every view which can be taken 
of it, was one of pre-eminent interest and importance. On the 
one side was an exasperated and powerful community, one of the 
original states of this Union, who sullenly refused to come forward 
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and defend its alleged rights, but who, if the decision should be 
against it, had virtually threatened to set it at defiance. While on 
the other, was a venerable body of the Aborigines of our country— 
who had been oppressed and persecuted, whose soil had been in- 
vaded and whose rights trampled on—pleading for justice, where 
alone they could expect to be heard. The fates, not of one or two, 
but of thousands—of a whole nation, with all its varied interests 
and concerns—seemed to be hanging on the decision. No won- 
der the Counsel for the Indians felt themselves oppressed, nigh to 
be overwhemed, with the weight of responsibility which lay upon 
them. Their sense of the delicacy and importance of the case 


are happily expressed by Mr. Wirt in the opening of his plea. 


‘The complainants and their counsel are fully aware of the deli- 
cacy of this question. ‘They feel all the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, judicial and political, which surround it. ‘They have thought 
it their duty, therefore, to weigh the measure well, in all its aspects, 
in advance. They have not come hither rashly and unadvisedly 
The complainants have not been permitted to proceed on the opin- 
ion of any single individual of the profession. ‘They have been re- 
quired to consult, and they have accordingly consulted, several of 
the most enlightened and eminent jurists of this country, residing in 
different and distant parts of the continent ; and it was not until the 
perfect concurrence of them all had been ascertained, on all the 
points involved in this motion, that the resolution was taken to bring 
it before the court. These jurists unite in the opinion that the laws 
of Georgia, here in question, are unconstitutional, as being repugnant 
to the constitution, laws, and treaties of the United States ; that this 
court has perfect jurisdiction on the subject, and may award the 
injunction which is prayed; and that in the exercise of this jurisdic- 
tion they stand, of right and duty, free of all control or influence 
from any other department of the government. With such a una- 
nimity of opinion, no other course of duty remained for us bat to 
bring this subject before the court. ‘The fact of this previous con- 
sultation is mentioned with no expectation that it will influence the 
decision of this court. We know too well the character of this tri- 
bunal, to entertain any such vain and idle expectation. We men- 
tion it, to acquit ourselves of aj] rashness and inconsiderateness 
in taking this step: to satisfy your honors that we know too well 
what is due to our country and to this high tribunal, to have been 
guilty of the levity and folly of acting on this solemn subject as on 
a professional matter of every day’s occurrence. Even after all this 
precaution, all this previous deliberation and consultation, we ap- 
proach the subject with great anxiety; for we perceive, and it would 
be a vain attempt to disguise it, the delicate and painful situation 
in which the motion cannot fail to place this honorable court. 

“We say nothing of our own responsibility on the occasion. 
This we are content to bear. But for the sake of the court, if we 
couid have perceived any other course of moral or professional con- 
duct that remained for us, than to do our duty and to leave the issue 
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to Providence, we should not have troubled your honors with this 
motion. It is best, however, that the question should be decided and 
put to rest; for so long as the complainants shall be instructed that 
they have relief here, they cannot rest contented until the experi- 
ment shall be made. If your honors believe that you can give them 
relief, and shall give it, we have a firm belief that you will be sus- 
tained by the moral power of the American community, and that all 
doubt and resistance will disappear. If, on the other hand, you 
shall decide that you have not the jurisdiction which we claim; 
however much we regret it, we shall bow with respect to your decis- 
ion, and the complainants will learn that they must look to some 
other quarter for the redress of their grievances; though to what 
other quarter on this earth they can look, with any shadow of hope, 
God only knows. They have not come to you, in the first instance, 
with their complaints. They have tried the quarter from which re- 
lief was most naturally to have been expected ; the quarter to which 
their past experience had taught them to look with confidence, and 
and to which they have never looked in vain until within the two 
last years. They have tried that quarter, and they have failed. 
They have come to you now; because without your aid they have 
found, as they allege in their bill, that they are wholly remediless.” 


By the Constitution of the United States, the Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction in all cases in which a state shall be a party; and 
this same instrument, as narrowed by an amendment, declares that 
a state may be a party, when called before the Supreme Court by 
another state, or by a foreign state. In the case under considera- 
tion, the state of Georgia was a party. ‘There was, therefore, a 
proper defendant. And the only question as to jurisdiction was, 
whether there was a proper plaintiff,—or whether the Cherokees 
were, in the sense of the Constitution, a foreign state or nation. 


** This,” says Mr. Wirt, ‘is the very knot of the controversy, 
which requires to be deliberately and carefully untied. 

Let us resolve the question into its elements and inquire, 

1. Whether the Cherokee nation be a@ state? And, 
2. Whether it be a foreign state in the sense of the Constitution?” 


We would gladly follow the eloquent speaker in his examination 
of these questions, and present an analysis of the argument, espe- 
cially of those parts in which he comments on the several treaties 
with the Indians; but our limits will not permit. We may have 
occasion to recur to it, and furnish some extracts, before we close. 
The following is an epitome of it, as summed up by the speaker. 


“Upon the whole, may it please your honors ; we are not aware 
of any test that can be fairly applied to the subject, which will not 
conduct us to the same conclusion, that the complainants are a state 
and a foreign state in the sense of the judicial branch of the con- 
stitution ; which is manifestly a sense purely political and not at all 


geographical. 
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** 1. Is allegiance the test? Then are they a foreign state; for 
they owe no allegiance to any other government than their own. 

“2. Is recognition by treaty the test? ‘Then are they a foreign 
state; for they have been so recognized by the government of the 
United States, from the treaty of Hopewell in 1785 down to the pre- 
sent day. 

«3. Is the right to hold the exclusive possession of their territory, 
and to give the supreme law upon it the test? ‘Then are they a 
foreign state; for every branch of the government of the United 
States has concurred in according to them these rights. 

“4. Is the right to make legitimate war upon the United States 
the test? ‘Then are they a foreign state; for all our treaties with 
them, and all our practice under those treaties, admit this right as 
unquestionable. 

“5. Is individual alienage the test?) Then are they a foreign 
state ; for all our treaties, laws and constitution, admit that they are 
not citizens of the United States, and if not citizens, they are neces- 
sarily aliens, there being no middle class recognized by our politi- 
cal institutions. 

**6. Is the language and reason of this constitutional provision 
the test? Then are they a forcign state; for by the language 
they are @ fore ign state, if foreign to our confederacy: and by the 
reason they are a Sore ign state; since standing upon a national 
compact with the United States, they have a right to the jurisdiction 
of the national court in the exposition that contract. 

“7. Are civilization, religion, agriculture and a capacity for self- 
government essential to the consummation of their character as a 
foreign state? Then are they a foreign state; for according to the 
allegations of the bill they are at least upon a par with their white 
neighbors in these respects, whose political existence as a state is 
not to be questioned. 

“‘ Thus they unite in themselves every test which, according to the 
law of nations, is deemed essential to the constitution of a foreign 
state. If we look to the specific clause of the constitution under 


question, and construe it either by its letter or reason, we are con- 
ducted to the same conclusion, that they ar ion state. If we 
regard the test which has been heretofore presented by this court 
itself, a recognition by our own gove ent ; this too concurs In re- 


peated and solemn acts, in affixing tl r to them, that of 
a foreign state 
“On the other hand, if the objections to their being @ foreign 


state be considered, we have seen that they proceed either from 


confounding the geographical with the itical meaning of the 
words foreign state; or from erroneously considering a partial de- 
pendence on the United States as such a dependence as destri ys their 
political existence as a separate state. 

“For, 1. if the objection be that they lie within the territorial 


limits of Georgia, we have seen that they do not lie within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Georgia ; and that although her chartered limits 
give her the ultimate domain, they give her no present dominion, and 
do not, in the slightest degree, affect the present political condition 
of the Cherokee nation. 
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** 2. If the objection be that the principle of discovery, as agreed 
upon by the potentates of Europe, leaves them only the occupancy 
of their lands; we answer that it is a perpetual occupancy to them 
and their heirs: for in the language of this court, they have a legal 
and just right to retain their lands and to use them as they please: 
they have a right to give the law exclusively on these lands, in the 
character of a separate state, and this for ever; and they have a 
right to make legitimate war for these lands, even upon the United 
States. 

“3. Is the objection that they have acknowledged themselves 
under the protection of the United States? Vattel, we have seen, 
looks at this specific objection, and declares that it does not impair 
their sovereignty as a state ; provided they retain the rights which 
we have shown they have retained. 

‘* 4. Is the objection that they are a domestic state, because within 
the territorial limits of the United States? But this is changing the 
idea of this clause of the constitution from a political to a geograph- 
ical one. We have no domestic states except the states of the union. 
All other states, if they be states at all (as we have found the Cher- 
okee nation to be,) are necessarily, foreign states.”’ 


’ 


Having settled, as he supposed, this previous question, Mr. Wirt 
proceeded to show, first, that the case, as made by the Bill, is of a 
judicial and not of political character, and in all respects a proper 
one for the jurisdiction of the Court; and, secondly, that it is a 
proper one for an injunction from the chancery side of the honor- 
able Court. 

In discussing this latter pcint, we have the following eloquent 
passage, which, in connexion with the concluding paragraphs, it 
would be injustice to our readers not to quote. 


““ Shall we be asked (the question has been asked elsewhere) 


how this court will enforce its injunction, in case it shall be awarded ? 
I answer, that it will be time enough to meet that question’, when it 
shall arise. At present the question Is, whether the court, by its 
constitution, possesses the jurisdiction to which we appeal ; and it 
is beginning at the wrong end of the inquiry to ask how the juris- 


diction, if poss ssed, is to be enforced. No court takes this course 
in deciding such a question. ‘They examine the question of juris- 
diction by the law which creates the tribunal and marks out its 
powers and duties. If they find the jurisdiction there, they exercise 
it; and leave to future consideration the mode of enforcing it in 


case it shall be ‘resisted. 


** Sir, what is the value of that government in which the decrees 
of its courts can be mocked at and defied with impunity. Of that 
government did I say? Itis no government at all, or at besta 


flimsy web of form, ‘‘ capable of holding only the feeblest insects, 
while the more powerful of wing break through at pleasure.” 

‘‘ If astrong state of this union assert a claim against a weak one, 
which the latter denies, where is the arbiter between them? Our 
constitution says that this court shall be the arbiter. But if the 
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strong state refuses to submit to your arbitrament, whatthen? Are 
you to consider whether you can, of yourselves, and by the mere 
power inherent in the court, enforce your jurisdiction, before you 
will exercise it? Will you decline a jurisdiction clearly committed 
to you by the constitution, from the fear that you cannot by your 
own powers give it effect, and thus test the extent of your jurisdic- 
tion, not by the constitution, but by your own physical capacity to 
enforce it ? 

‘* Sir, unless the government be false to the trust which the people 
have confided to it, your authority will be sustained. I believe that 
if the injunction shall be awarded, there is a moral force in the pub- 
lic sentiment of the American community, which will, alone, sustain 
it, and constrain obedience. At all events, let us do our duty, and 
the people of the United States will take care that others do theirs. 
If they do not, there is the end of the government, and the union is 
dissolved. 

“For if the judiciary be struck from the system, what is there of 
any value that will remain? Sir, the government cannot subsist 
without it. It would be as rational to talk of a solar system without 
asun. No, sir, the people of the United States know the value of 
this institution too well, to suffer it to be put down, or trammell- 
ed in its action, by the dictates of others. It will be sustained in 
whatever course its own wisdom, patriotism and virtues shall direct, 
by the respect, the affections, the suffrage, and, if necessary, by the 
arms of the country. It has been an object of revereace to the best 
and wisest men of our country, from the first movements of our con- 
stitution to the present day. It has been considered by them all 
as the key-stone of our political arch, the crown of its beauty, and 
the bond of its strength: nor will the people suffer it to be touched 
by rash and unskilful hands, for the worst of purposes, in the worst 
of times, even if there are any among us so hardy as to meditate it. 
If, then, I am asked how the injunction of this court, if granted, is 
to be enforced, I answer, fearlessly, by-the majesty of the people of 
the United States, before which, canting anarchy (under the prosti- 
tuted name of patriotism) and presuming ignorance, if they exist, 
will hide their heads. 

** Sir, I have done. 

“I have presented to you all the views that have occurred to me 
as bearing materially on this question. I have endeavored to satisfy 
you that, according to the supreme law of the land, you have before 
you proper parties and a proper case to found your original jurisdic- 
tion: that the case is one which warrants and most imperiously de- 
mands an injunction, and, unless its aspect be altered by an an- 
swer and evidence (which I confidently believe it cannot be,) that 
if there ever was a case which called for a decree of perpetual peace, 
this is the’ case. 

“It is with no ordinary feelings that I am about to take leave 
of this cause. The existence of this remnant of a once great and 
mighty nation is at stake, and it is for your honors to say, whether 
they shall be blotted out from the creation, in utter disregard of all 
our treaties. They are here in the last extremity, and with them 
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must perish forever the honor of the American name. The faith 
of our nation is fatally linked with their existence, and the blow 
which destroys them quenches forever our own glory: for what 
glory can there be of which a patriot can be proud, after the good 
name of his country shall have departed? We may gather laurels 
on the field and trophies on the ocean, but they will never hide this 
foul and bloody blot upon our escutclicon. ‘ Remember, the Cher- 
okee nation,” will be answer enough to the proudest boasts that we 
can ever make—answer enough to cover with confusion the face and 
the heart of every man among us, in whose bosom the last spark of 
grace has not been extinguished. Such, it is possible, there may 
be, who are willing to glory in their own shame, and to triumph in 
the disgrace which they are permitted to heap upon this nation. 
But, thank heaven, they are comparatively few. ‘The great majority 
of the American people see this subject in its true light. They 
have hearts of flesh in their bosoms, instead of hearts of stone, and 
every rising and setting sun witnesses the smoke of the incense 
from the thousands and tens of thousands of domestic altars, as- 
cending to the throne of grace, to invoke its guidance and blessing 
on your councils. ‘The most undoubting confidence is reposed in 
this tribunal. 

** We know that whatever can be properly done for this unfortu- 
nate people will be done by this honorable court. Their cause is 
one that must come home to every honest and feeling heart. ‘They 
have been true and faithful to us, and have a right to expect a cor- 
responding fidelity on our part. ‘Through a long course of years, 
they have followed our counsel with the docility of children. Our 
wish has been their law. We asked them to become civilized, and 
they became so. ‘They assumed our dress, copied our names, pur- 
sued our course of education, adopted our form of government, em- 
braced our religion, and have been proud to imitate us in every thing 
in their power. They have watched the progress of our prosperity 
with the strongest interest, and bave marked the rising grandeur of 
our nation with as much pride as if they had belonged to us. They 
have even adopted our resentments; and in our war with the Semi- 
nole tribes, they voluntarily joined our arms, and gave effectual aid 
in driving back those barbarians from the very state that now op- 
presses them. ‘They threw upon the field in that war a body of 
men, who proved by their martial bearing, their descent from the 
noble race that were once the lords of these extensive forests—men 
worthy to associate with the “lion,’’ who, in their own language, 
“walks upon the mountain tops.” ‘They fought side by side with 
our present chief magistrate, and received his repeated thanks for 
their gallantry and conduct. ; 

** May it please your honors, they have refused to us no gratification 
which it has been in their power to grant. We asked them for a 
portion of their lands, and they ceded it.. We asked them again 
and again, and they continued to cede, until they have now reduced 
themselves within the narrowest compass that. their own subsistence 
will permit. What return are we about to make-to them for all this 
kindness? We have pledged, for their protection and for the guar- 
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antee of the remainder of their lands, the faith and honor of our na- 
tion ; a faith and honor never sullied, nor even drawn into question 
until now. We promised them, and they trusted us. They have 
trusted us. Shall they be deceived? They would as soon expect to 
see their rivers run upwards on their sources, or the sun roll back 
in his career, as that the United States would prove false to them, 
and false to the word so solemnly pledged by their Washington, and 
renewed and perpetuated by his illustrious successors. ; 

‘Is this the high mark to which the American nation has been 


so strenuously and successfully passing forward? Shall we sell the 
mighty meed of our high honors, at so worthless a price, and in two 
short years, cancel all the glory which we have been gaini vefore 
the world, for the last half century? Forbid it, Heaven! 

“Twill hope for better things. ‘T! ye 
save us. I trust that we shall find it h 1 this sacred court; 


where no foul and malignant demon of party en to darken the 
understanding or to deaden the heart, but where all is clear, calm, 
pure, vital, and firm. I cannot believe that this honorable court, 
possessing the power of preservation, will stand by, and see these 
people stripped of their property and extirpated from the earth, whil 
they are holding up to us their treaties and claiming the fulfilment 
of our engagements. If truth and faith and honor and justice have 
fled from every other part of our country, we shall find them here. 


if not,—our sun has gone down in treachery, blood, and crime, in 
the face of the world ; and, instead of being proud of our country, 
as heretofore, we may well call upon the rocks and mountains to 
hide our shame from earth and heaven 


la hl *- . . , . : a+ 2 ° 
The decision of the Court was delivered by the Chief Justice. 
and is a shoit but luminous exhibition of the views entertained by 


a majority of the Judges. 


“If courts were permitted to indulge their sympathies, a case bet- 
ter calculated to excite them can scarcely be imagined. A p ople 
once numerous, powerful, and truly independent, found by our an- 
cestors in the quiet and uncontrolled possession of an ample domain, 


gradually sinking beneath our superior policy, our arts, and our arms, 
have yielded their lands by successive treaties, each of which con- 
tains a solemn cuarantee of the residue, until they retain no more of 
their formerly extensive territory than is deemed necessary to their 
comfortable subsistence. To preserve this remnant, the present ap 
plication is made. 

‘* Before we can look into the merits of the case, a preliminary 
inquiry presents itself. Ilas this court jurisdiction of the cause ?”’ 


This inquiry is directly resolved into another, ‘Is the Chero- 
kee nation a foreign state, in the sense of the constitution ?’ It is 
admitted by the Court that the Cherokees ‘are a state, a distinct 
political society, who have an unquestionable, and, heretofore, un- 
questioned right to the lands they occupy, until that right shall be 
extinguished by a voluntary cession to our government;’ but are 
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they a foreign state? With some apparent hesitation, the honor- 
able Court return answer in the negative, choosing rather to regard 
the Indians as ** domestic, dependent nations,” than as foreign ones. 
Consequently, they are not entitled,-as foreign nations, to be heard 
before the Judiciary of the United States, and this Court has not 
jurisdiction of their case. 

Justices Jolinson and Baldwin delivered their opinions separately, 
each of which is more adverse to the cause of the Indians than that 
of a majority of the Court.* 

Justices Thompson and Story delivered a joint opinion, w 
altogether in favor of the claims of the Indians, showing, 


ich 1S 


“J. That the Cherokees compose a foreign state within the 
sense and meaning of the constitution, and constitute a competent 
party to maintain a suit against the state of Georgia. 

“2. ‘That the bill presents a case for judicial consideration, 
arising under the laws of the United States, and treaties made un- 
der their authority with the Cherokee nation, and which laws and 
treaties have been and are threatened to be still further violated by 
the laws of the state of Georgia, referred to in this opinion. 

“<3. ‘That an injunction is a fit and proper writ to be issued, to 
prevent the further execution of such laws, and ought therefore to be 
awarded.” 

This opinion is drawn up with great ability, and d much 
credit to the honorable Justi who concurred in it. Perhaps it 
appears with additional advantage in contrast with the two which 
precede it, in which we hardly know which most to admire, the 
extraordinary statements of facts, or the equally extraordinary ex- 
positions of our national constitution, treaties, and laws. 

The opinion of Chancellor Kent, published in the Appendix, is 
a valuable document, declaring the acts of Georgia in this contro- 
versy unconstitutional, and establishing the claims of the Indians to 
redress. Referring to the act of the legislature of Georgia of the 
19th of December, 1829, annexing the territory of the Indians to 
the several adjoining counties in Georgia, and extending the laws 
of the state over it, the learned Chancellor remarks, 


“‘This act will in its operation go to the entire destruction of the 
Cherokees in their national capacity. It annihilates all the rights, 
privileges, powers and relations, which they had before enjoyed as 
a distinct and independent community. As a consequence of the 
annihilation of the Cherokee nation, the act of Georgia, by necessa- 
ry implication, abrogates all the treaties, laws and ordinances of the 
United States, applicable to that nation. It is an act of most mo- 
mentous import, not only to the Cherokees, but to the people of this 


* Mr. Justice Joinson in a previous decision (6 Cranch, p. 147) says, “ lm rable 
treaties formed with them [the Indians] acknowledge them to be an independent 
and the uniform practice of acknowledging their right of soil, and restraining all persons 
from encroaching upon their territory, makes it unnecessary to insist upon their right of 
soil.’’ 
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country ; inasmuch as the authority which it assumes and the pre- 
cedent which it establishes, affects the character of the national 
government, and the stability of its treaties with all the various na- 
tions of Indians throughout the United States.”’ 


This is nullification with a witness. 

Before leaving the argument of Mr. Wirt, we intimated our in- 
tention of returning to it, that we might present some farther spec- 
imens of his eloguence.—Speaking of the progress of the Chero- 
kees in civilization and religion, and of the consequent offence 
which has been taken by Georgia, he proceeds as follows: 


“The Cherokees are no longer subject to the charge of heathen- 
ism. The religion of the cross has been introduced among them ; 
and, most opportunely for them, has been embraced extensively. 
Such is the allegation of the bill, and it remains to be contradicted 
by an answer. 

“If it be necessary to the political existence of a state, that they 
should cease to be wandering savages; they have ceased. ‘They 
have become cultivators of the earth, herdsmen, and mechanics. If 
it be necessary to their political existence as a state, that they should 
have a settled and organized government, and a regular administra- 
tion of laws and justice; they have them all;—and, until this invasion 
of their rights, were prospering in peace and advance ing rapidly in 
civilization and re ligion. 

** But such is the strange perverseness of the human mind, espe- 
cially when darkened and distorted by interest, that this very 
change in their intellectual and moral condition, which, one should 
have thought, a priori, would have removed all shadow of objection 
to the force of any treaties with them, has become itself an offence, 
and a new and substantial ground of persecution. Georgia, as one 
of the United States, has been laboring for nearly half a century, in 
conjunction with her sister states, with the most humane and chris- 
tian assiduity and perseverance, to bring about a change in the in- 
tellectual and moral condition of these people ; and having com- 
pletely effected the purpose, she finds in this very change a ground 
of quarrel with her pupils, as well as with her sister states, her aux- 
iliaries in this work of piety; accusing the latter of a hypocritical 
affectation of benevolence in bringing about this reformation, and 
the former of a violation of her sovereignty in setting up an inde- 
pendent government within her chartered limits. So long as they 
were savage, they were permitted to govern themselves by their own 
laws and customs without complaint; but having now, under the 
tuition of Georgia and the other states of the union, become civiliz- 
ed, and having established a regular and well b: anced government, 
and a code of just and rational laws, their right of self government 
is at an end. So it would seem that, in the estimate of their pre- 
ceptress, their right to govern themselves diminishes in the ratio that 
their capacity for self government increases, and expires entirely 
when that capacity becomes complete.” 


The opposers of the Indians have represented it as extremely 
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paradoxical to deny to Georgia a right to the immediate and ez- 
clusive possession and jurisdiction over all the lands within the lim- 
its of her charter. But Mr. Wirt replies, 


“The charter of Georgia gives her, and has ever, heretofore, been 
considered as giving her only the ultimate domain over the lands in 
the Indian occupancy, to take effect when they shall choose to cede 
them: but she chooses to confound the ultimate domain with the im- 
mediate possession, and thus to create a paradox where none, in re- 
ality, exists. It is a paradox erected by the impatience of cupidity, 
not by the light of truth and justice. She chooses to consider a fu- 
ture contingent title, as a present, absolute one, a mere possibility, as 
a certainty : and boldly assuming this novel construction as an ob- 
vious truth, she proceeds to act upon it, in entire and open disregard 
of all the treaties, as well as the laws and constitution of the United 
States, to which she is herself a party. Shall then these things be 
permitted, and does there exist no power in any branch of our gov- 
ernment to arrest this fatal madness, and to save the faith and honor 
of our nation? Then we have no nation. Our constitution, laws, 
and treaties are empty pageants, that but mock us with a show of 
national existence. And it were weil for us if we could persuade 
the world of this fact; for better, far better would it be for us to be 
no nation, than to be a nation without faith and honor.” 


Our readers will be interested to hear this accomplished speak- 
er dispose of another objection to Indian rights. 


“To the same error is to be traced the trite objection that the 
right of self-government, claimed by the Cherokees within the char- 
tered limits of Georgia, is the claim of an imperium in imperio. 
Half enlightened persons, who see men only as trees walking, seem 
to consider this as an unanswerable objection: for no other reason 
that [ can imagine, than that it is expressed in a foreign and learn- 
ed language which they do not understand ; and that men always 
fancy there is something unfathomably deep in what lies beyond the 
reach of their own lead. ‘Those, who understand the objection in 
its true meaning, see that it has no manner of application to the 
case. A government within a government does not mean a state 
surrounded by the territories of another state, and yet retaining its 
separate political character : for in this there is nothing more incon- 
gruous than in the every day’s occurrence of a small land-holder 
having his estate surrounded by the lands of his more wealthy neigh- 
bor, and yet retaining his separate independence and sovereign right 
of property. If this were the meaning of the objection, the free 
Hanse towns of Germany would be so many imperia in imperio, be- 
cause surrounded by the territory of the German princes, within 
whose districts or circles they lie: the District of Columbia would 
be an imperium in imperio, because it lies within the chartered lim- 
its of Maryland and Virginia; and Castine was an imperium in im- 
perio, while the British held the possession, and gave the law within 
that port; because it lay within the territorial limits of the United 
States. The imperium in imperio has no application to two distinct 
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governments operating at the same time on separate territories ; fot 
the one government is not within the other government, although the 
territory over which the one acts, may be encircled by the larger 
territories of the other. It is the conflict of two sovereignties on the 
same territory at the same time, that is meant by the imperium in 
imperio. Even in this sense, it is no longer a paradox in the United 
States, for every state exhibits an example of it. But in this sense 
it has no application to the state of Georgia and the Cherokee na- 
tion: for they are separate sovere ignties exerted over separate terri- 
tories; and there is therefore no imperium in imperio in the case. 
It has fared with this imaginary objection as it has often fared with 
imaginary facts, which are repeated and circulated until they are at 
length believed, even by their inventors.’ 


It has been often asked, since the failure of the application of 


the Cherokees, as a nation, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, ‘ What can these oppressed people do? Have they no 
remaining resource? Or must they submit to be trampled on and 


destroyed 2? ‘T'he followimg questions, proposed to Chancellor 
Kent, and answered by him, suggest several courses which they 
may pursue, if they please. As to the expediency of pursuing 
2 igs 
either of them, we pretend not to dec! 

1. ‘If the Cherokees be not a foreign state, in the sense of the 
constitution, can John Ross, or the principal chief of the Cheroke 
nation, and duly authorized by them to represent them and their 
rights, be entitled to sue out from the Circuit Court of the United 
States process of injunction against the officers of Georgia acting in 


] 


execution of the statute of Georgia? 

“T have no difficulty in the opinion that John Ross is to be deem- 
ed an alien, even though the Cherokee nation should not be deemed 
a foreign state, in the sense of the constitution. That being the 


case, a Cherokee Indian is entitled to sue in the Circuit Court of 


the United States, equally with any other alien ; and though he can- 
not sue the state of Georgia as a state, he can sue its officers in their 
individual character, for doing acts that will sustain a suit, though 
those acts be in pursuance of and in execution of a state law held 
to be invalid.* 

2. “Can any individual of the Cherokee nation, personally affect 
ed in his rights by the operation and execution of the act of Georgia, 
sue out such process, or maintain a suit for a personal injury pro- 
duced in the execution of the act of Georgia, in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for thé district of Georgia? 

“This question has been essentially answered by the answer to 
the preceding question. The Cherokee Indians are aliens, and can 
sue in the federal courts the persons acting in execution of the law 
of Georgia for an injury that is personal. 

3. “‘ Has the Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction under the twen- 

* The Supreme Court of the United States has not decided 


Cour d, we trust they will not, that 
the Cherokees, as individuals, are not aliens. If they are not citizens, as surely they are 
not, they must be aliens. 
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ty-fifth section of the judiciary act of Congress, in case of a decision 
in the highest court of law or equity in Georgia, under the said,act, 
in favor of its validity, or against the constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United States ? 

‘1 cannot hesitate to give an aflirmative answer to this question. 
If, in rendering a final judgement or decree in any suit in the high- 
est court of law or equity of a state, the validity of a treaty is drawn 
in question, and the determination is against its validity; or the 
construction of a treaty is drawn in question, and the decision is 
against the right, title, or privilege set up or claimed under it; or, 
if the validity of a statute of the United States, or authority exercis- 
ed under it, be drawn in question, and the decision be against that 
validity ; or, if the validity of any statute or other state authority be 
drawn in question, on the ground of its being repugnant to the con- 
stitution, treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision be 
in favor of its validity; or if the construction of any clause of the 
constitution of the United States, or of a treaty or statute, be drawn 


’ 


in question, and the decision be against the title, right, or privilege 


claimed under the same: in all these cases the Supreme Court of the 
United States has appellate jurisdiction; and these cases reach and 
embrace every controversy that can arise between the Cherokees, 


and the state of Georgia or its officers, under the execution of the 
act of Georgia.”’ 


The Opposers of the Indians seem to be awar 


i ‘ - - 
appeal, as individuals, from the highest court in Georgia to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and hence, while they con- 
tinue to*harass them by judicial proceedings, their policy is to cut 
them off from appealing, by di lining to brin any case to a final 
adjudication. ‘This design, and a variety of facts in illustration of 
it, are stated by the Cherokees, in the Bill published at the com- 


mencement of this volume. Some of these facts are v 
attention. 


“Tn the autumn of the year 1829, one Jesse Stanal, a whit 


29, hite man 
entered the Cherokee territory and stole a horse, the property of one 
of the Cherokee people ; he was arrested within the Cherokee terri- 
tory, tried for the offence before a regularly constituted court of the 
Cherokee nation, found guilty by the jury, and, in strict conformity 
with the Cherokee laws, was sentenced by the court to be whipp d; 
which sentence was carried into effect. 


For this act, done within 
their own territory according to their laws, the Cherokee judge and 
jury were indicted by the grand jury of Hall county, in the state of 
Georgia, at the March term last of that court, for trespass, battery, 
and false imprisonment, alleged to have been committed on the said 
Jesse Stanal, contrary to the laws of the state of Georgia, and the 
good order, peace, and dignity thereof. On this indictment a war- 
rant was issued by judge Clayton, the judge of the court of Hall 
county, against John Saunders, the Cherokee judge, and the Che- 
rokee jury who tried the cause; under which warrant the Georgia 
sheriff of Hall county entered the Cherokee territory, and there ar- 
rested the aforesaid John Saunders, the Cherokee judge, and George 
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Saunders, one of the jury, and transported them a distance of sev- 
enty or eighty miles to the jail of Hall county, to which they were 
committed, to await their triz i under that indictment. The counsel 
retained by them filed pleas to the jurisdiction of the court, setting 
forth the facts of the case, and relying upon the aforesaid treaties, 
and intercourse law of Conavess. The pleas were overruled, and 
the prisoners tried and found guilty by the jury; whereupon errors 
in arrest of judgement were filed by the prisoners’ counsel, and 
there the prosecution stopped ; the judge having not, to this day, 
passed judgement on the errors in arrest, and the prisoners having 
been admitted to bail. 

** In another case, a white man, by the name of Ambrose Harm- 
age, entered the Cherokee territory some years ago, in indigent cir- 
cumstances, took the protection of its government, married a Che- 
rokee woman, and, under the fostering care of the laws of that 
nation, acquired property and a large family, whose interests are 
identified with those of the nation. ‘This man, having entered into 
a mercantile partnership with two Cherokee men, named Alexander 
M’Coy and Leonard Hicks, fell out with them in a short time, and 
their controversy was, in due form, submitted to the proper tribunal 
of the Cherokee country, and decided against Harmage. Afier this, 
he filed a bill in the Superior Court of Gwinett county, in Georgia, 
sitting in chancery, of which the before named Augus tin S. C layton 
was judge, in which bill, among other things, he prayed for a writ of 
ne exeat, against the said M’Coy and Hicks. The bill, with its an- 
nexed affidavit, was presented to judge Clayton, who thereupon 
awarded the ne exeat, as prayed. ‘This writ was served by the dep- 
uty sheriff of Gwinett county, on Alexander M’Coy, a native Chero- 
kee, at his dwelling house, in New Echota, a town of the Cherokee 
country, on the 20th day of August last, and, under a guard of three 
men, he was carried about eighty miles to the common jail of Gwi- 
nett county, where he was kept in close confinement for ten days. 
He was then taken out under a writ of habeas corpus, and allowed 
the prison bounds until the sitting of the Superior Court of Gwinett 
county on the second Monday of September, was then brought up 
for trial before his honor, judge Clayton, and discharged on the 
ground that the affidavit of the plaintiff was not sufficient to have 
warranted the issuing of such a writ. Your complainants exhibit 
as part of this bill, the copy of the original process under which 
M’Coy was arrested, together with his affidavit.” 

These proceedings, to which many of a like kind which have 
since occurred might be added, exhibit the policy of sundry of the 
highminded citizens of Georgia,—to worry out the poor Indians 
by vexatious suits, while they refuse to carry them to such an is- 
sue, that an appeal can be had to the Judiciary of the nation. 

The existing legislative warfare between Georgia and the Indi- 
ans commenced in December, 1828, when an act was passed to 
annex the territory of the Indians to the several adjoining counties 
in Georgia, and to extend over it the laws of the state. The fol- 
lowing year another act was passed, going ‘to annul all the laws 
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and ordinances made by the Cherokee nation of Indians,’ and pro- 
viding that‘ no Indian, or descendant of an Indian, shall be deemed a 
competent witness in any court of the state, to which a white man 
may be a party, except such white person resides with the Indi- 
ans. At the session of the Legislature of Georgia in 1830, laws 
were enacted relating to the Cherokee country, the purport of 
which is as follows : 


** An act to authorize the survey and disposition of lands within 
the limits of Georgia, in the occupancy of the Cherokee tribe of In- 
dians, and to authorize the governor to cal! out the military force to 
protect surveyors in the discharge of their duties, and to provide 
for the punishment of persons who may prevent, or attempt to pre- 
veat, any surveyor from performing his duties, as pointed out by this 
act, or who shall wilfully cut down or deface any marked trees, or 
remove ary land-marks which may be made in pursuance of this act. 
This act received the assent of the governor of the state on the 21st 
December, 1830. 

** An act to declare void al] contracts hereafter made with the 
Cherokee Indians, so far as the Indians are concerned ;” which act 
received the assent of the governor of the state on the 23d Decem- 
ber, 1830. 

‘** An act to provide for the temporary disposal of the improve- 
ments and possessions purchased from certain Cherokee Indians and 
residents ; which act received the assent of the governor of the state 
on the 22d December, 1830. 

** An act to prevent the exercise of assumed and arbitrary power 
by all persons under pretext of authority from the Cherokee Indians 
and their laws, and to prevent white persons from residing within 
that part of the chartered limits of Georgia occupied by the Chero- 
kee Indians, and to provide a guard for the protection of the gold 
mines, and to enforce the laws of the state within the aforesaid ter- 
ritory. 

**' This act received the assent of the governor of the state on the 
22d December, 1830.—By this act, it is made a high misdemeanor, 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary at hard labor for 
four years, for the Cherokees to call a council or legislative assem- 
bly in their territory, under their constitution and laws, or to hold 
such council or assembly, or to hold any court or tribunal whatever, 
or to serve process or execute the judgements of their own courts, 
with various other provisions of a like character. White persons 
are excluded from the territory, unless they go under a license from 
the governor of the state, and take the oath of allegiance to the state 
of Georgia, when they are authorized to reside within the limits of 
the Cherokees. ‘The turnpike roads and toll bridges erected by the 
Cherokees are abolished. And the governor is authorized to sta- 
tion an armed military force in the territory to guard the gold mines 
in the country of the Cherokees, to which the state of Georgia as- 
serts an exclusive right, and to enforce the laws of Georgia upon 
them. 

** An act to authorize the governor to take possession of the gold, 
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silver, and other mines, lying and being in that section of the char- 
tered limits of Georgia, commonly called the Cherokee country, and 
those upon all other unappropriated lands of the state, and for pun- 
ishing any person or persons who may hereafter be found trespassin 
upon the mines.” 

This act received the assent of the governor of the state on the 
2d of December, 1830. 


r 
> 


It is in pursuance of the act here referred to, by which “ white 
persons are excluded from the territory of the Indians, unless they 
go under a license from the governor of the state, and take the 
oath of allegiance to the state of Georgia,” that the missionaries of 
different denominations, benevolently laboring for the good of the 
Indians, have been arrested, chained, beaten, and put in prison, 
where some of them were recently lying at the mercy of those, 
whose tender mercies have been proved to be cruel. 

Mr. Thompson, Misssionary of the American Board at High 
Tower in the Cherokee nation, was a second time arrested by a 
military force on the 23d of June last. He re quested the privi- 
lege of riding his own horse to head quarters, but this was denied 
him. At the close of his second day’s march, he says, 


‘© A little before sunset we arrived at our lodging place for the 
night. Owing to the fatigue of the day, and having been somewhat 
unwell before, by this time I was greatly afflicted with a pain in my 
head, which was attended with considerable fever. Very soon, not- 
withstanding, chains were produced, and the prisoners directed to 
sit together. As I was indisposed, I requested the privilege of lying 
down before the chains were put on me. My request was granted, 
and the woman of the house kindly furnished me with a good bed. 
The chain was attached to my right ancle, and extended to one 
which confined the other prisoners together. After a few minutes 
Col. Nelson, who had taken a different route, rode up, and gave or- 
ders, as I presume, to release me from chains on account of my ill 
health. At alate hour I obtained some rest, and in the morning 
felt somewhat better.” 


On the third day, he arrived at head quarters, and was thrown 
into prison. 
‘The door was locked, and I began to survey the mansion to 


which I had been conducted with so much military display. But 
soon a messenger at the door turns the key, and announces that Col. 


Sanford wished to see me at his quarters. With him I had a few 
moments conversation, and he then said [ was at liberty to go where 
I pleased.. No intimation was given, either that I would be detained 
there, or delivered over to the civil authority. No particular in- 


quiries were made as to the fact, whether my residence had been 
legally removed. A few complaints merely were made as to the 
freedom which I had used in conversation with certain Georgians, 
and some general denunciations of missionaries 
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“Thus I had been dragged fifty miles from the place appointed 
for preaching, and set at liberty 90 miles from my family, with the 
privilege of going where I pleased. 1 might walk home, or hire a 
horse, or resort to any other course which I might choose. Not the 
least apology was given for putting me to all this inconvenience. I 
am not disposed to comment upon a transaction so strange. You 
have the facts before you. ‘The object was unquestionably to put 
me to inconvenience and trouble.” 


Dr. Butler, assistant Missionary at Haweis, was arrested on the 
7th of May, and taken about twelve miles, when he was permitted 
to return, under a promise of surrendezing himself at head quar- 
ters as soon as the circumstances of his family would permit. Ac- 
cordingly he surrendered himself about the middle of June, but 
was permitted to return home, after hearing a talk (as the red 
men say) from Col. Sanford, the very dignified and gentlemanly 
commander of the guard. 


** He (Col. Sanford) accused missionaries and Christians as being 
guilty of nearly all the evils existing in the world; and called them 
political fire-brands, who were sending their baneful influence 
through the United States. He said, also, that they were engaged 
in a systematic plan to unite church and state; and many other 
things equally ridiculous. 

“In the course of his conversation, he said that the missionaries 
could make such arrangements as they pleased for their farnilies, but 
that if they continued where they were, he would shortly turn them 
and their effects into the highway, and put very different families 
into their dwellings; and added, that it would probably be better 
for missionaries and Christians to wander in the mountains and 
caves of the earth, clad in sheep-skins and goat-skins, as they did of 
old ; and that this would probably produce an increase of piety. He 
told me that if I did not get out of the way, he would arrest me again 
in a few days,” 


Dr. Butler was again arrested, together with Mr. Worcester, 
another Missionary of the American Board, and Messrs. ‘Trott 
and M’Leod, Methodist Missionaries, early in July. The follow- 
ing extract of a letter from Mr. Worcester, dated Jail, Camp 
Gilmer, July 18, 1831, will show the manner in which they were 
treated. 


“ Early on Friday morning, July 8th, I with my guard joined ser- 
geant Brooks, at the house of a near neighbor, and rode thence ten 
miles, to where Col. Nelson was with a detachment, of which that 
under Mr. Brooks, by which I was arrested, was only a part. There 
I found the Rev. Mr. Trott, a Methodist Missionary who has a Che- 
rokee family, and a Cherokee by the name of Proctor. Proctor was 
chained to the wall of the house by the neck, and had another chain 
around his ancle. He had been arrested, on Tuesday, on the charge 
of digging for gold; chained the first night by the ancle only, the 
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second and third by the neck to the wall, and by the ancle to Mr. 
Trott. Mr. Trott was arrested on Wednesday. 

** We were marched on foot 22 miles to the same place from which 
Mr. Trott and Mr. Proctor were taken the day before, Proctor being 
again chained to the waggon. We had proceeded about three miles 
when we met Messrs. McLeod and Wells, two Methodist clergymen, 
not residing within the charter of Georgia. With leave of Col. 
Nelson, they turned and rode along some distance in our company. 
In conversation, Mr. McLeod asked Mr. Trott whether he had been 
chained the preceding night, and being answered in the affirmative, 
asked if it were according to law to chain a prisoner who manifested 
10 disposition to escape. Mr. Trott said he thought not, but that 
we ought not to blame those under whose charge we were, as they 
were obliged to act according to orders. Mr. McLeod remarked, 
“It seems they proceed more by orders than by law.” ‘This gave 
offence. A few words had passed between Mr. McLeod and some 
of the guard, when Col. Nelson rode up, and being told of the re- 
mark, asked Mr. McLeod where he resided. He replied “‘ in Ten- 
nessee.” Col. Nelson, with a curse, ordered him to “ flank off.” 
Mr. McLeod, turning his horse, said, ‘I will, sir, if it is your com- 
mand,” but added, hastily, as he afterwards said, ‘‘ You will hear 
from me again.” He was then riding away, when the Col. ordered 
him to halt, and then to dismount and lead his horse along in the 
rear. He then inquired of Mr. Trott whether this was “ one of their 
circuit riders.” Mr. Trott answered * Yes.””’ Mr. McLeod’s horse 
was then taken from him and delivered to Mr. Wells, and he was 
declared a prisoner, and ordered to walk on with the rest. For a 
short distance Brooks compelled him to keep the centre of the road, 
through mire and water, threatening to thrust him through with the 
bayonet if he turned aside.* In the mean time, he was heaping up- 
on all our heads a Joad of tremendous curses, and reviling missiona- 
ries and all ministers of the gospel in language which, for profane- 
ness and obscenity, could not be exceeded. 

“Mr. Wells, after Mr. McLeod’s arrest, pursued his journey in 
the opposite direction, till he met Mr. ‘Thompson, riding in the same 
direction with the guard. He then turned, and rode in company 
with Mr. T., intending to see what should become of Mr. McLeod, 
and to render him any assistance in his power. After some time, 
they came up with the guard. When Col. Nelson saw Mr. Wells, 
he ordered him to ride out of his sight, either before or behind, 
threatening violence if he did not. Mr. Wells, without replying, 
fell back a little and followed on. Col. Nelson cut a stick, and 
making up to Mr. Wells, gave him a severe blow on the head. To- 
wards the end of our days’ journey, Mr. McLeod was afllicted with 


* The following is Mr. Mcl.eod’s statement of his treatment at this time: “ After going 
a few steps, my horse was taken from me, and sent back to brother Wells, while I was 


made to run on foot to get up with the other prisoners. A furious storm of human ven- 
geance was beating upon me in all the violence of infuriate oaths and horrid impreca 

tions. I was told if I opened my mouth, I should be run through with a bayonet ; and 
Brooks urged that I should receive a hundred lashes! I was driven through mud holes 
and branches for some distance ; but when their anger cooled a little, I was suffered to 
have equal privileges with the other prisoners:” 
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@ severe pain in the hips and knees, to which he had been subject, 
and requested the privilege of riding, which was denied him. 

“‘ At night, the four prisoners were chained together by the ancle 
in pairs. Sometime after we lay down, a small detachment arrived 
with Dr. Butler. He had been arrested at Haweis on the preceding 
day. After crossing a river, three or four miles from home, a chain 
was fastened by a padlock around his neck, and at the other end to 
the neck ofa horse, by the side of which he walked. Night soon 
came on. ‘The horse was kept walking at a quick pace, and Dr. 
Butler, unable to see any obstruction which a rough wilderness road 
might present, was liable at any moment to fall, and so to be drag- 
ged by the neck till the horse should stop. After walking some dis- 
tance in the dark, on representing the danger of his situation, he 
was taken up behind the saddle, his chains being still fastened to 
the horse’s neck, and short enough to keep his neck close to the 
shoulder of the guard. In this situation the horse fell. Both his 
riders fell under him, and neither the horse nor either of the men 
could rise, till others could come, and, after ascertaining their situ- 
ation by the sense of feeling, roll the horse over. Dr. Butler was 
considerably hurt, but the soldier more, having two ribs broken. 
Their lodging place was only 14 miles from Dr. Butler’s, but it was 
midnight when they arrived, well drenched with rain. When they 
lay down, the prisoner was chained to his bedstead by the ancle, 
the officer putting a handkerchief around under the chain. The 
next day they had 35 miles, or more, to travel. Dr. Butler wore the 
chain on his neck, but no longer fastened to a horse. He was oc- 
casionally permitted to ride, one or another of the soldiers walking 
in his stead. At night he was chained to Mr. McLeod and me, 

“On Friday morning we had to cross the Hightower river in a 
boat. Proctor was now mounted on his own horse, (which had been 
taken as a prize when he was arrested) wearing a chain, as Dr. But- 
ler had worn it the day before. Afterwards Mr. Trott, being likely 
to fail, was mounted on Proctor’s horse in his stead. Still later Mr. 
McLeod, having become so lame that he could scarcely walk, solic- 
ited the privilege of riding. srooks, with much cursing, compell- 
ed him to walk on. Afterwards, however, he ordered Mr. ‘Trott to 
dismount, and placed Mr. McLeod in his stead. Our day’s journey 
was 35 miles. 

The Sabbath came, and we had 22 miles to travel. Remonstrance 
would only have irritated. We were under the command of armed 
men, and must travel on. Arrived here, we were, as a matter of 
course, marched into camp under sound of fife and drum.—We 
were then introduced to the jail, Brooks saying as we entered, 
* There is where all the enemies of Georgia have to land—there 
and in hell.” Happily, man has not the keys of the everlasting 
prison. 

‘Our prison, when we entered it, presented no very pleasant ap- 
pearance. The floor was sufficiently dirty, and there was little air 
or light, and a very unpleasant smell. All these evils we have in a 
good measure remedied, so that our dwelling is comparatively com- 
fortable. The want of air and light we have supplied in some de- 
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gree, by enlarging some holes already made through the daubing of 
the wall, and making others new, no man forbidding us. ‘True the 
floor is rough, but we contrive to sleep on it soundly enough. We 
have no chairs, bench, or table, but these are not indispensable.* 

‘Mr. McLeod sent a note to Col. Nelson on Monday, requesting 
a personal interview. On Tuesday morning Col. Nelson sent for 
him, and dismissed him. He was not permitted to return and bid 
us farewell. 

‘*On Saturday evening, July 16, we were at supper. ‘The door 
of our prison was thrown open to give us light. Several of the 
guard came and stood by the door, and one of them commenced in- 
sulting us, and me in particular, with such language as made it ap- 
pear that even sergeant Brooks could be equalled in filthiness of 
conversation. One or two others joined him. Such men do not 
consider that they are paying us a compliment by taking it for 
granted that profaneness and obscenity are torture to our ears.” 


We cannot pursue this tale of injury and suffering farther. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Missionaries—after having been threatened 
by the Governor, that if the Court released them, they should be 
arrested again—gave security for their appearance at the next 
term of the Superior Court, and returned home. 

And now what will our readers think or say of proceedings such 
as these? Had they occurred in the dark ages of Popish super- 
stition, in Algiers (as it was,) or in the Pachalics of the Turkish 
empire ; though they would have been outrageous and cruel, they 
would not have so much surprised us. But they have occurred 
here—in this year of our Lord, 1831—in our own Christian Re- 
public—and under the government of one of the states of this 
union!! Our own nation is to bear the disgrace before the world 
of being the first, to tear Protestant Missionaries from their families 
and fields of labor, and to immure them in prisons, for the the sin- 
gle crime of endeavoring to teach the heathen the arts of civiliza- 
tion, and guide them in the way to heaven! ! 

The facts in this case need no rhetorical coloring—they admit 
of none. ‘These Missionaries, let it be remembered, are our own 
free-born citizens, connexions of some of the best families in our 
country, men of highly cultivated minds, and irreproachable mor- 
als, ministers of the Gospel, well known and highly esteemed in 
all our churches. They were living in their own houses, and on 
their own lands, whither they had gone with the express approba- 
tion of the government of the United States, and under a solemn 
promise of protection. ‘They were quietly pursuing their benevo- 
lent labors, translating and publishing portions of the Bible, sup- 
erintending schools, gathering churches, and breaking to them the 
bread of life. See these men, on asudden, surrounded with armed 
troops, who ‘ without any civil precept, are scouring and foraging 

* The floor, as is learned from another letter. was of poles or small log 


halves, crooked so as to occasion great unevenness aud holes. 
on such a floor they must stand, walk, sit, and sleep 


Ss, split into 
They had no beds; and 
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the couatry, arresting whom they please, detaining them as long 
as they please and releasing them when and where they please 1? 
See them loaded with curses and blasphemies—chained—beaten 
—dragged through: forests by the neck—their horses taken from 
them, and they compelled to travel long and perilous distances on 
foot—threatened with lashes, and with being run through with the 
a gpa finally immured in loathsome prisons, without table, 
bed, or chair!! See them, at length, brought forth like felons of 
the frst opder for trial—charged with crimes which they never 
committed—and threatened, by a nominally Christian Governor, 

that if the Court release them, they shall be imme diately arreste .d 
azain!! And is there no remedy, under vexations and i injuries 
such as these? Does our government afford no means of redress ? 
Then, in the expressive language of Mr. Wirt, ‘‘ we have no gov- 
ernment.” Or if we have any, itis worthless—worse than none— 
and the sooner it comes to an end, the better. For if a govern- 
ment cannot, or will not, fulfil its promises—if it cannot, or will not, 

protect unof ffe nding citizens against oppressions and pe rsecutions 
such as these ; then has it utterly failed of its object, and is more a 
burthen to its supporte rs than a blessing. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Elements of Moral Philosophy : Comprising the Theory of 
Morals, and Practical Ethics. By Joun L. Parknurst. Con- 
cord: Moore & Shepard. 1825. pp. 257. 

The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals; derived from the 
Created Universe, and from Revealed Religion. Intended for 
Schools. By Witu1am Suttiyan, Counsellor at Law. Boston. 1831. 
pp. 282. 

Perhaps no two works on the same general subject, and both so respectably 
executed, ever differed more widely, or on more points, than these. Tke for 
mer, (Mr. Parkhurst’s) is the production of a student, a metaphysician, a spec- 
ulative man, whose definitions are studied with care, and whose words ar 
selected, for the most part, with accuracy. The latter is the production of a 
man of business, a practical man, who has “seen all the varieties of human 
character,” and “ has had opportunities, which professed teachers cannot have, 
to apply sober truths to human life as it actually occurs.” The former is a 
labored treatise on Moral Philosophy, requiring close study, and suitable to be 
used as a text book in Academies (we had almost said Colleges) and the higher 
schools. The latter isa popular discussion, requiring to be read rather than 
studied, and designed for the upper classes in common schools. The former is 
based on strictly Evangelical principles, and is a brief application of such princi- 
ples to the entire system of Morals. The latter, we are sorry to say, has no such 
foundation, and consequently the superstructure is at best of a doubtful charac- 
ter. The work of Mr. Parkhurst was published several years ago, is now out 
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of print, and a new edition is called for. With such improvements as the con- 
tinued reflections of the author will enable him to make, this new edition, will, 
we doubt not, be highly deserving of public patronage. Mr. Sullivan's is a new 
work, just from the press, whose claims to patronage are yet to be tested. 

Mr. Sullivan, we have already said, is a practical man ; and the more practi- 
cal parts of his book, as might be expected, are decidedly the most valuable. 
What he says, for instance, of cleanliness and health, of the use of spirits and 
tobacco, and of most of the relative duties, is excellent. Some of his specula- 
tions, though well intended, we do not think of so much value, and in a reading 
book for schools might better have been omitted. The following is a favorable 
specimen of his manner: ; 

** Let us look in upon a gay company of young persons, around a table, and 
half concealed by tohacco smoke. What sort of air are they breathing ; what 
sort of substances are they casting into their physical system, already bursting 
with excess : what sort of thoughts have they in their minds ; and what sort of 
words are flowing from their lips? We cou/d, but will not answer these ques- 
tions for them. Let us pass by this revel, and go to the next day’s morning. 
We might then propound some other questions. Are not their heads heavy, 


hot and throbbing? Are not tlieir eyes thick and burning? Are not their 
tongues white and parched? Do not the nerves tremble Is not the mind 
muddy and confused? In what condition are they to perform duties to them 
selves, to those they serve, to instructers, to affectionate parents? Is not this 


dear bought pleasure 2? How long can nature bear to be pleased in this man- 
ner? This matter does not stop here. The same scene is repeated again and 
again. Soon, habit asserts its awful dominion ; and then the scene must be re- 
peated. ‘The craving cannot be resisted. From sacial drinking, the step is an 
easy one to solitaty drinking. There is no resting place for habit ; everything in 
this system of being must keep on, or end 


2. A Letter to the Candid; occasioned by the Publications of 
Rev. Bernaro Wuirman. By Exuirnacetr Pearson, of Waltham. 
Boston: Peirce & Parker. 1831. pp. 36. 

The object of this publication is thus stated by the author in his introduction 

“T shall not attempt to notice the numerous.imputations and aspersions 
scattered through Mr. W.’s pamphlets, but only such facts as I have a personal 
knowledge of, and can therefore speak with perfect confidence of truth. I have 
resided in Waltham longer than Mr. Whitman, have been a member of the 
second church in this town, from the time of its formation in 1820, and have 
been present at its meetings and known all its doings from the beginning 
I have also been present at many meetings of the Second Religious Society, 
and have surely been placed in circumstances more favorable to a knowledge 
of the history of affairs in Waltham for twelve years past, than Mr. W.” 


It will be seen, that Mr. Pearson is qualified to speak with confidence of what 
ever he proposes to speak, and it is not too much to say that, by all who know 
him, his statements will be believed. They relate chiefly to affairs in Waltham, 
and, as far as they go, are entirely confirmatory of what has been published on 
the same subject in our pages.—Mr. Pearson contradicts several stories in Mr. 
Whitman's “ Letters on Revivals’—a work which we have not yet thought it 
necessary to notice. The following is Mr. W.’s account of a case of mental 
derangement which occurred some time since in Waltham, and which he attrib- 
utes to religious anxiety. 

“‘ The person was a young and modest female from a neighboring state. She 
became alarmed for her soul’s welfare, and exposed her health while attending 


evening meetings. Insanity followed. I cannot recall the unpleasant circum- 
stances without extreme pain ; for she was the stay and staff of aged, and infirm, 
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and indigent parents; and it was truly melancholy to see one so young and 
fair and promising, exhibiting the most malicious behavior, and repeating the 
most horrid oaths and blasphe mies.” 

Hear now Mr. Pearson’s contradiction of the story. 

“ T speak advisedly, when I say, that Mr. W.’s conduct in making such a 
statement ought to be exposed in terms of the most unmeasured rebuke. This 
young female is first misrepresented, and then held up before the community to 
prejudice the whole public mind against revivals of religion, and against the 
most numerous denomination in the commonwealth. The statement is false. 
This young female had not for a long time attended meeting any where, or of 
any kind. One rainy night when in feeble health, she went out a shopping, wet 
her feet, and took a violent cold, and the next day was sick with a brain fever, 
and her mind perfectly deranged. She now thought and spoke of almost every- 
thing, and religion among the rest. As yet, notice, she hi id attended no Ortho- 
dox evening ot day meeting in connexion with this sickness and derangement. 
Notice too, that she was heard to say n abing on religion till after she was sick 
and derauged, and then read again Mr. W.’s statement, and notice his regret at 
what Orthodox views and Orthodox evening meetings had done !! 

“T shall.not make a single comment. I shall only say that I am ready to 
prove all I have stated by responsible witnesses- The man who made this 
statement has been publishing pamphlet after pamphlet of statements of pre- 
tended facts which go to asperse the characters of the most worthy men, and 
the most worthy measures. And Unitarians have professed to believe him. It 
is time for the candid to pause and consider.” 

Most cordially do we wish the Letter before us a general circulation, and an 
attentive perusal. It is written, as a serious, honest man in common life might 
be expected to write ; and is the production of one who speaks from “ personal 
knowledge,” and whose reputation for integrity and candor Mr. W. will in vain 
aitempt to injure. 


3. An Appeal in behalf of the Illinois College, recently founded 
at Jacksonville, Illinois. New York: D. Fanshaw. 1831. pp. 16. 


In the brief notice which our limits permit us to take of this Pamphlet, we 
despair of being able to present anything like an adequate view of the impor- 
tance of the subject of it. The facts in the case are briefly these : The inhabi- 
tants of the Mississippi valley—such are its extent and resources, and the un- 
exampled rapidity with which it is filling up—are soon, beyond question, to 
sway the councils of this nation. It is as important, therefore, as the continu- 
ance of our institutions, and even of our political existence, that they be pre- 
pared to give a right direction to that mighty influence which they are destined 
ere long to exert. But they cannot be thus prepared, without education ; anc 
they cannot be educated, without colleges and schools. 

There are two difficulties in the way of colleges and schools being established 
in the Western country by the people themselves, in sufficient numbers, and of 
a character, to meet their necessities: In the first rag , they are scarcely able to 
do this, if they were disposed ; and, in the second place, although there are many 
who deeply feel the importance of the subject, there is not that universal sense 
of the value of the higher schools, and especially of colleges, which is necessary 
to induce vigorous and united endeavors for their endowment. The consequence 
is, those who are disposed to act must receive assistance, or the work will not 
be done ; and if the work be not done, the whole land must suffer for the neg- 
leet. But the work will be done,—if not by Protestants, by Catholics! The 
Jesuits, in large numbers, are already on the ground, and are doing their utmost 
to fill it with their institutions and their doctrine. 
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“ Not an hour, then, is to be lost. The tide of population rolls on, obstacles in- 
crease, and the work neglected becomes yearly more difficult. Neglect it fifty, or 
even twenty years more, and it may be too late. The golden opportunity may be 
forever gone. A crisis hastens on, more important than this Union or the world 
has ever seen. And before the present generation has passed away, the fate of 
our free institutions will in all probability be decided forever. 

“The state of Illinois is itself nearly as large as New England, and is probably 
capable of sustaining quite as numerous a population. Owing to its extent 
and local situation, it must ultimately be a community of great power, and will 
exert a commanding influence on the destinies of the West. The new college 
at Jacksonville—the only one in the state—is favorably and pleasantly situated, 
near the centre of Illinois. It has grown out of the united-exertions of the 
friends of learning and religion there, and in New England, and will be likely 
to engage the best feelings of the intelligent and benevolent in both sections of 
the country. “ One college building has been erected, and a President and two 
Professors have been appointed. The number of students has already increased, 
so as to render enlarged accommodations necessary ; and nothing but an in- 
crease of means seems to be wanting to insure the establishment of a flourish- 
ing institution.” The present, it is very evident, is a most important point in 
its history. Its necessities are urgent. Vigorous efforts, well applied, may in 
a few years put it into complete and successful operation ; but without such as- 
sistance, it cannot meet the exigencies of the times 

The subject, we think, speaks for itself, and pleads its own cause. We earn- 
estly invite our readers to make. themselves acquainted with the facts in the 
case, and we cannot doubt they will feel that it demands all the efforts which 
they can make, and that its ultimate success will repay them all. 


4. The Daily Scripture Expositor : Containing a text of Scrip- 
ture for every day in the year, with explanatory Notes, and brief Re- 
flections. New York: H. C. Sleight. Boston: Peirce & Par- 
ker. 1831. pp. 280. 


The work before us—a beautiful miniature volume—“ consists of three hund- 
red and sixty-five selected verses of Scripture, one for every day in the year, 
and each is followed by a brief exposition, taken from some commentator of 
good repute.” Among these commentators, it is sufficient to mention the names 
of Scott, Henry, Doddridge, Burkitt, Gill, Leighton, Horne, Lowth, Owen, 
Calvin, Clarke, and Burder. “ The selections are brief, but exceedingly judi- 
cious, comprehensive, and profitable.” The volume will be found convenient 
for the pocket, the parlor, or the closet. 


QUESTIONS. 


The following Questions have been received, and are entitled to solemn and 
prayerful attention : 

1. What relation do baptized children sustain to the church of Christ ? 

2. Are church members, in general, under any peculiar obligations to baptized 
children ? 





